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NINETY-FIFTH SESSION, 1928-29 


THE SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER ‘TAPPER, A.R.A. 


[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 5 November 1928.| 


to address you from this chair, and | 

should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking my colleagues for wishing me to take on 
this responsibility for another year. 

Itis, I think, an occasion when it might be well to 
mention the outstanding architectural events which 
have occurred during that period. It has been 
marked by many developments interesting to archi- 
tects, and some achievements which show without 
doubt that there is no lack of professional ability 
to deal with modern problems. 

It is gratifying to learn from the last report on St. 
Paul’s Cathedral that those in charge hope that this 
important work will be finished in about two 
years, sooner than many of us dared to hope. We 
shall then have the privilege and pleasure of seeing 
this great building once again in its full grandeur 
and beauty. 

Many important buildings have been completed ; 
among them Sir Edwin Cooper’s new Lloyd’s 
stands out as a magnificent addition to our great 
commercial houses. Sir Giles Scott at Liverpool is 
adding stone by stone to what is already one of the 
most famous ecclesiastical buildings of the world. 


A YEAR has passed since I had the honour 
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Mr. Morley Horder’s Nottingham University 
buildings combine skilful planning with an eleva- 
tion of dignified simplicity. Among other fine 
buildings which have recently been completed we 
have seen Mr. Curtis Green’s Westminster Bank in 
Piccadilly, Mr. Verity’s Carlton Theatre, Messrs. 
Gotch, Saunders and Lutyens’ Midland Bank in 
the City, Sir Frank Baines’s Imperial Chemical 
Industries Building, Messrs. Easton and Robert- 
son’s Royal Horticultural Hall, and Mr. Gordon 
Jeeves’s Celanese House in Hanover Square. 

Still in course of erection are Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
new British Embassy at Washington, and the flats 
which, in collaboration with Messrs. Wimperis, 
Simpson and Guthrie, he has designed in Park 
Lane ; Major Howitt’s Exchange building in Not- 
tingham; Mr. Arthur Davis’s Westminster Bank in 
Lothbury ; Mr. Arnold Thorneley’s Government 
Building in Belfast; and Sir Herbert Baker’s 
Rhodes House at Oxford. Abroad, amongst others, 
there are being built the University at Rangoon by 
Mr. Foster, the British Residential College in Paris 
by Mr. Edward Warren, and the Palace at Jodhpur 
by Messrs. Lanchester, Lucas and Lodge. 

I do not think we can complain in these days that 
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architects are not given opportunities ; it is indeed a 
great building age. London itself is evidence of that, 
and I think it will be generally admitted that the 
buildings I have referred to, and others too 
numerous to mention, show high architectural 
qualities. 

In reviewing the architectural work of our imme- 
diate times I should like, if I may, to say a word 
of praise for many of the Post Offices and Telephone 
Exchanges which are now being erected by the 
Office of Works, both in London and the country. 
‘These buildings strike a note that is new in depart- 
mental architecture, and it is pleasant to see that 
their individual designers are now receiving the 
credit to which they are entitled, and their identity 
is not lost in the great office machinery. 

The medal for 1927 for a fine building in London 
has been awarded to Sir Giles Scott for his 
charming house in Clarendon Place. I shall 
have the pleasure of presenting it to him this 
evening. 

‘The bestowal of the Gold Medal by our Patron, 
His Majesty the King, on Mr. Guy Dawber had 
universal approval, not only from his colleagues but 
from the general public. 

Amongst the important competitions decided 
during the year were the Municipal Buildings at 
Wimbledon, won by Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass and 
Hope ; the Street Improvement Scheme at Peter- 
borough, by Mr. Berry Webber; the City of 
Oxford School and New Municipal Secondary 
School at Oxford, by Messrs. William Newton and 
Partners ; extension to the Municipal College of 
‘Technology at Manchester, again won by Messrs. 
Bradshaw, Gass and Hope ; the George Watson’s 
Boys’ College and New Secondary School at 
Edinburgh, ‘by Mr. James B. Dunn; Rother- 
ham Municipal ‘Technical College and School 
of Art, by Messrs. A. F. Scott and Sons ; 
Beckenham Municipal Buildings, by Messrs. Lan- 
chester, Lucas and Lodge ; the Lewisham ‘Town 
Hall, by Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass and Hope ; the 
Southampton ‘Town Hall, by Mr. E. Berry Webber ; 
and last, but not least, the Shakespeare Memorial 
‘Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, by Miss Elisabeth 
Scott. 

In bridge building, in addition to those by Mr. 
Maxwell Ayrton, we have Sir Reginald Blomfield’s 
Lambeth Bridge, and that of Sir Edwin Lutyens at 
Hampton Court. This reference to bridges gives 
me an opportunity of congratulating the Govern- 
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ment,the London County Council and the Soutiern 
Railway for coming to such a satisfactory conclusion 
regarding the vexed question of the Waterloo and 
Charing Cross Bridges. I do not hesitate to say that 


I believe it has brought gladness to the hearts of 


those citizens of this great metropolis who re:lise 
that the beauty of London is of great moral value to 
the community. We do not forget the services of 
the Lee Commission, which showed such clear 
vision in a matter affecting not only the great 
traffic problems, but also the architectural glory of 
the capital of the British Empire. 

Having got so far, it is for us now to see that the 
future bridge is worthy of this great city. ‘There 
must be no cheeseparing. It is a great project and 
can only be dealt with adequately on great lines, and 
I sincerely hope that the Government and the 
authorities concerned will be inspired so that the 
result may be a great architectural triumph, worthy 
of this great historical city. With this in our minds, 
there must be ready and real collaboration between 
the architects and the engineers. It must not be 
forgotten that it is net only the bridge itself but the 
lay-out of the streets and connections therewith, and 
also the surrounding buildings which must have 
proper consideration, so that the whole may be one 
fine and dignified scheme. I can promise, with con- 
fidence, that this Institute will with pleasure, if so 
desired, now as always, place its services at the dis- 
posal of the authorities, and do everything in its 
power, with this aim in view. 

This reference to bridge building gives me an 
opportunity of mentioning those up and down the 
country which do not seem to me to be receiving the 
attention which the subject deserves. I noticed, for 
instance, a short time since, that an old bridge was 
preserved, but that its value, as an asset in a glorious 
bit of valley scenery, was absolutely ruined by a 
reinforced concrete bridge close by. It should not 
have been beyond the wit of man to have preserved 
the old bridge and built another without detriment 
to the surroundings. 

Closer public attention must be given to this 
subject if the amenities so valuable and precious to 
mankind are to be preserved. In this connection 
may I call the attention of those who did not have 
the pleasure of hearing a paper on the subject read 
by Mr. G. H. Jack here early in the year. Mr. Jack 
is the County Surveyor of Hereford, and he showed 
us conclusively that in many cases these old bridges 
can be preserved, with due regard to traffic prob- 
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lems, and a great saving of money. I commend this 
method of procedure to the many other county 
surveyors, hoping that they will follow his excellent 
example. It is but natural to pass from this all- 
important matter to another of equal importance, 
that of the preservation of the Historical Monu- 
ments and beautiful buildings in this country which 
are national possessions of inestimable value, and 
object-lessons in our education. It is the business of 
the nation to see that they are respected and pre- 
served. It is one of our functions, as architects, to 
remind the public—in season and out of season —ot 
their bounden duty to preserve them. ‘This duty 
belongs primarily to those societies which were con- 
stituted for this very purpose and, so far as the 
public permit them, they do it well. In saying this I 
do not mean to convey that we, as an Institute, are 
to do nothing. As a matter of fact, we have done 
and still do much: witness Waterloo Bridge, the 
City Churches, and many other like cases. ‘The 
primary duty of the Institute, as I conceive it—and, 
indeed, it is its most important function—is to see 
that our students are so well educated and so well 
trained that the design of modern buildings is of the 
highest excellence. When buildings of past ages 
have an educational value the Institute may be 
relied upon to use its influence and make strenuous 
efforts tor their preservation. ‘This has been its 
policy in the past and will, I have no doubt, be con- 
tinued to the end. It is, of course, impossible for us 
architects, either individually or collectively by 
means of the R.I.B.A., to undertake the task of pre- 
servation ; all the same, in small but significant 
ways it may be possible for us to do something to set 
an example to the nation at large. 

I can illustrate what I mean by giving you a 
case that has happened quite recently. A member of 
this Institute, travelling in the country, came upon 
an old building whose beauty and character were 
essential features in the charm of a very fascinating 
village. Seeing that it was in need of repair, and in 
considerable danger either of being lost altogether 
in the course of time or of being irremediably spoilt, 
if such needed repair was carried out ignorantly, he 
offered to supervise these repairs and to pay the 
whole cost himself. The owner accepted this 
generous offer, and the work is to be done under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute, as the architect in- 
sisted—and this is perhaps, one of the nicest things 
about it—the architect insisted upon remaining 
anonymous so far as his public service is con- 
cerned. 
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I am quite well aware that many of us are not 
in a position to spend even a small sum of money 
on the preservation of a national treasure, but we 
can more often than we do, perhaps, give free 
service in this way, and some of our professional 
brethren, who have been blessed by good fortune 
in their practices, can also, I am sure, with moral 
advantage to themselves, follow the example which 
I have just cited. May I, therefore, venture to 
hope that such an example will inspire them to do 
likewise, and so repay to the great art of architec- 
ture some of the debt which they owe to it. 

I cannot refrain in this connection from making 
a special appeal to the Empire for financial help in 
the preservation of that noble group of buildings 
in Durham—so inspiring, and so morally helpful 
to countless generations as they have been in the 
past, and as they will be again, if we do our part, 
to the generations to come. ‘There is, indeed, a 
great responsibility attached to such matters, which 
none of us, if we fully realise it, can shirk, and in 
which we architects, if we choose, have indeed a 
great part to play. 

After all, we are the people who know, or are 
supposed to know. Our work is not confined to 
the preservation of the priceless things bequeathed 
to us from the past, but also to the creation of the 
new. In the lay-out of cities, towns and villages, 
in the design of the buildings which will make or 
mar these places, we are the people to whom the 
community has the right to look for advice. If 
we cannot give it, then who can ? Do we as a 
body sufficiently realise this responsibility? I 
am not so sure that we do. It is not sufficient to 
be ready and waiting to do this work, if it comes to 
us ; if we confine ourselves to that only, we may 
have to do a great deal of waiting. I submit that 
it is our duty to take a lead in these matters in 
the place where we happen to live and practise. 

A prominent and public-spirited member of a 
great corporation complained to me recently that 
architects are rarely to be found on city and 
borough councils, that they are seldom found on 
the municipal committees which are responsible 
for great schemes for improvement. He said that 
doctors, lawyers, and, of course, business men were 
to be found on alli these bodies, but very rarely 
architects. Yet they were the very people whose 
knowledge and advice would be of the utmost 
value to their fellow citizens. 

I am afraid this is quite true, and I have no 
doubt good and adequate reasons can be given 
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for such abstention, but it ought not to be so. 
There are, of course, brilliant exceptions ; we all 
know what Sir Alfred Gelder, a Fellow of ours, 
did in the civic life of Hull in the last generation. 
We have Sir Banister Fletcher to-day devoting 
untiring energy to the City Corporation; MIr. 
Ronald Jones on the London County Council ; 
Mr. Rogers on the City of Oxford Council. I 
mention these names as typical of a small group of 


_ our members who are doing public service, and the 


names of others will occur to you. But my point 
is that, taking the country as a whole, these are only 
exceptions. Many and many a city and borough 
council has never had an architect upon it or any 
of its committees. I say again that this ought not 
to be. City and borough councils should have 
their little group of architect members, able and 
experienced men whose personality is respected 
by their fellow citizens, taking active part in all 
civic work, lending the weight of their knowledge 
and enthusiasm to the improvement and beau- 
tifying of our towns and cities. May I venture to 
say that this is a matter in which our Allied 
Societies might well do some pioneer work in their 
respective provinces and help to remove this 
reproach from our profession. It would, I am 
confident, be well worth doing, and be a means of 
leading to better things in architecture. 

Before I go on to speak of a subject I have much 
at heart, may I mention matters of purely domestic 
interest. It is common knowledge that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is seeking a new 
home. This old building, with all its associations 
in the minds of architects, is out-worn and out- 
grown. We are looking for a new and larger site 
on which we can build worthy headquarters for 
ourselves. It must provide ample and fireproof 
accommodation for the most valuable architectural 
library in the world, a library which is freely at 
the disposal of all bona fide students of our art. 
It is in effect, though not in name, the national 
library of architecture. We must provide en- 
larged accommodation for all the constantly 
growing activities of the Institute, and for the con- 
venience of its members. It will be the aim of 
the Council to ensure that this new home of ours 
is the best planned and the most beautiful building 
that the architectural skill of our time can produce. 
This enterprise, from which members will person- 
ally benefit, is bound to be a costly one, and I 
should like to take this opportunity of suggesting 


to members whose professional careers have }cen 
fortunate, that the New Premises Fund is jow 
open, and that they can by direct donations o7 by 
bequests, help in the creation of a building wich 
we hope will be one of the architectural glorics of 
London. 

The Registration of Architects is a matter not 
entirely of professional interest, since it is primarily 
for the benefit of the community. As you are 
aware, up to this moment we have not succeeded 
in getting our Bill approved by Parliament. We 
were again successful in the ballot, but one of the 
accidents of Parliamentary procedure which are 
at times unavoidable ended our good fortune for 
the year. However, such a failure will not deter 
us from going on with the good work in the fullest 
confidence that success will eventually attend our 
efforts—efforts made primarily, as I have said, for 
the benefit of the community at large. Our 
attention is being called to the exertions being 
made by certain gentlemen, who seem to be pro- 
foundly concerned with the interest of our pro- 
fession, to create new societies for the protection 
of unattached architects. ‘These are unnecessary, 
for there has never been any question of danger to 
the interests of bona fide architects. May I suggest 
to those gentlemen that they would better help 
the object we all have so much at heart by 
becoming members of the Institute—surely big 
enough and broad enough to embrace all and 
sundry ? We shall assuredly get greater and 
better results by combination than by division. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

I do not propose discussing the question of the 
conditions of contract on this occasion and before 
such an audience—it will suffice if i say the matter 
is receiving the consideration it must have in 
committee and in due course will come again 
before the general body. 

A year ago, in the inaugural address which I 
delivered as President of the Royal Institute, I 
suggested that this country is suffering from the 
effects of a general lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of the arts on the life of the civilised 
community. Among those arts, that of archi- 
tecture is not only the most important in itself, 
but it has the most direct and constant bearing 
upon our daily lives. I suggested to you that this 
lack of appreciation, the painful results of which 
we are constantly and vainly deploring, was in the 
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main due to the fact that, broadly speaking, the 
arts have been forgotten in the educational system 
of this country. I know that here and there you 
will find a schoolboy, or schoolgirl, a university 
student, or an individual teacher, who is keenly 
interested in one or other of the arts ; you will 
find individuals in whom the faculty of artistic 
appreciation is highly developed ; you will find 
little groups who realise in their daily lives that 
without the arts a fully civilised life is impossible ; 
but I say that, broadly speaking, the question of 
art has been forgotten in the general education of 
the average teacher, and of the average pupil and 
student in this country. It is notorious that it is 
possible for a boy to pass through a preparatory 
school, a public school, and a university, and enter 
life as a graduate, without having turned his atten- 
tion for one single moment to the arts of design. 
And if this is true of those who had what we are 
pleased to call the higher education, it applies with 
even greater force to that vast section of our people 
who have to content themselves with a more limited 
education. We know that this is so. We know 
that the country suffers from an invasion of 
ugliness and vulgarity, that very little progress is 
being made by the devoted few, who are trying 
to stem this invasion. Surely it is a clear case of 
cause and effect, and we shall do little to defeat 
the forces of ugliness and destruction until we 
have begun to deal effectively with the cause. 
I suggest that through our schools and colleges 
we must first grapple with the evil. 

Some months ago, at my request, the Board of 
Architectural Education formed a special Com- 
mittee to consider and report upon the methods 
of interesting boys and girls in the schools on 
architecture and kindred subjects. Upon that 
Committee, besides the chairman and officers of the 
Board and other architect members, we had the 
immense advantage of the assistance of some of the 
members of the Boards who represent our great 
educational institutions——Dr. Cranage, now Dean 
of Norwich, representing the University of Cam- 
bridge ; Professor Gleadowe, the Slade Professor 
of Fine Art in the University of Oxford; Mr. M. L. 
Jacks, the Head Master of Mill Hill, representing 
the Head Masters’ Conference; Mr. F. 5. Orme, 
representing the Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters, and Mr. J. C. Smail, representing the 
educational department of the London County 
Council. ‘That Committee has recently com- 
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pleted a report, which has received the approval 
of the Board of Architectural Education, and of 
the Council of this Institute, which decided at 
once to do its utmost to carry into effect the 
recommendations of this Committee. 

May I just briefly indicate to you some of the 
measures which the special Committee think we 
ought to take : 

1. Our Board of Architectural Education is to 
prepare a list of books on architecture suitable for 
inclusion in school libraries. 

2. The Royal Institute is to found an annual 
prize for an essay, or for sketches, or for other 
evidence of interest in the subject, to be open to 
pupils in public and secondary schools. 

3. We are to urge the head masters of all public 
and secondary schools to encourage and develop 
interest in architecture by means of existing school 
societies, and by the establishment of School 
Architecture Societies. 

4. The Royal Institute, and its Allied Societies, 
are to draw up a list of lecturers who are willing 
to deliver lectures in public and secondary schools 
in all parts of the country. 

5. We are to draw the attention of all head 
masters to the existence of these lectures, and to 
assist them in arranging lectures. 

6. We are to approach all the public and 
secondary schools by means of circulars urging 
the importance of interesting all their pupils in 
architecture as an essential element in any mini- 
mum liberal education, and outlining the method 
by which their object may be obtained. 

7. We are to approach the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference, the Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters, and the Association of Head Mistresses 
with a view to papers on the subject of methods of 
interesting pupils in architecture and_ kindred 
subjects being read at meetings of these bodies and 
at appropriate educational conferences throughout 
the country. 

Well, there is a great programme of action which 
we have adopted, and we propose carrying it into 
effect at once. We are all, I am sure you will 
agree with me, deeply indebted to those busy 
men who have given so much of their time and 
thought to the preparation of this report. It is for 
us to show the value that we place upon it. 

I do not imagine for a moment that we shall see 
quick results. Years of patient effort will be 
needed before we feel that we are making any real 
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progress, but I am perfectly confident that if we 
follow out this, making use of every possible means 
of approach to our object—letters, lectures, articles, 
broadcasting, films, prizes—we shall sooner or 
later begin to feel that we have done something to 
open the eyes of our young people to subjects to 
which they are blind at present, and so to turn 
the mind of the country into the direction which 
we seek. 

Architects and professional artists alone can 
never attain such a far-reaching purpose. It isa 
task in which we can, and must, have the co- 
operation of everyone in every walk of life who 
believes that beauty really matters, and that an 
education which knows nothing of beauty and is 
blind to the arts is not an education at all. 

I should like, if I may, to refer to another matter. 
I have at different times expressed the view that 
inordinately tall buildings in our towns and cities 
are unhealthy. I do not propose to be led to say 
anything as to whether a block of flats with the 
numerous floors practically the same height, and 
the hundreds of rooms practically the same, size, 
can be expressed in terms of noble architecture. 
I leave that for others to say, but I do most em- 
phatically state that to erect such tall buildings 
universally in our towns and cities must be un- 
healthy and bad for the people in these northern 
climates. ‘To live in more or less closed streets, 
with little sun and air, cannot possibly be healthy 
for any people. If we were wise, we should so 
arrange the height of our buildings that we ob- 
tained every gleam of sunshine mercifully given us 
for our health’s sake, and not do our best to obtain 
less. If money is to be our god, and syndicates 
and landlords are to govern, then I have little hope 
for the future in this respect. 

In my address last year I endeavoured to show 
you how vitally interesting and helpful architec- 
ture can be to the community, if rightly studied and 
understood. It adds to the happiness of life, and 
it is a delightful thought that we can, by doing good 
work, add to the happiness of our fellow creatures. 
I sometimes wonder if we realise this sufficiently. 
A really fine building is like a sunny day : it sheds 
its brightness on all around it. It is not only that 


our countryside should be beautiful, but equally 
important, perhaps more, in that so many of us 
have to live in our towns, it is essential that these 
should be made beautiful. 

You all know that Wordsworth was a lover of 
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nature, but he was not blind to the beauty of towns. 
You will remember that he tells us that he found 
nothing better in nature, nothing more fair, no 
calm more deep, than this city of London at earl, 
morning— 


Earth has not anything to show more fair, 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 

This city now doth like a garment wear, 
The beauty of the morning, silent, bare, 
Ships, ‘lowers, Domes, Theatres and ‘Temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In its first splendour valley, rock or hill. 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ; 

The river glideth at its own sweet will. 

Dear God, the very houses seem asleep 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 


Beauty, whatever form it takes, is indeed a human 
solace, and this solace can be found equally in good 
architecture as in other forms of art or nature, if 
we indeed look for it. A beautiful room conveys 
a sense of rest and contentment which cannot, I 
think, be conveyed in more direct fashion ; and 
in these days of noise and hustle, times almost 
overwhelmingly materialistic, this happiness and 
joy which beautiful things give us is all the more 
necessary. More indeed is needed, and it is 
for us architects to think less of commercial success 
and more of giving by our work that happiness 
which, as I say, comes when our work is good. 
The beauty of holiness is generally understood ; 
not so much, perhaps, the holiness of beauty. 

Ruskin was almost a prophet of these days when 
he wrote: ‘‘ We complain of the want of many 
things—we want votes—we want liberty—we 
want amusement—we want money. Which of us 
feels or knows that he wants peace ? ” 

It is in the increasing influence of science and 
art, of poetry and music, of literature and religion 
that the way of progress lies and peace and content- 
ment are obtained. It is only natural that we 
should feed proud of our country, of the size of the 
cities and towns, the greatness of our commerce, 
the wealth of our country, the vastness of our 
Empire; but true glory does not consist of such, 
but rather in the moral and intellectual pre- 
eminence of the people, not better expressed than 
by the things which they produce and the arts and 
crafts by no means least, It is all important, too, 
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that men should work together, not for personal 
benefit but for the benefit of the human race. It 
is unity of mankind which is so necessary to-day. 
As an encouragement to those of us having no 
claims to genius it may be truly said that on the 
whole periods of progress have generally been 
when the nation has worked and felt together—not 
the efforts entirely of a few great men, but also 
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of the thousands of little men; not of a single 
genius, but of a national effort ; and if this is a 
general truth, it must, I think, also be true of our 
own subject, architecture. If we architects worked 
more as one man, with the same guiding principles, 
it would, I feel sure, be for the greater benefit, not 
only of this art which we have the privilege and 
honour of practising, but of mankind generally. 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


Sir GREGORY FOSTER, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address, said: We 
thank you, Mr. President, for the interesting review 
that you have given of the year’s work in architecture. 
We thank you, I think, still more for the delightful 
humanistic touch that characterized the whole of your 
report. Iam particularly grateful to you, Sir, because 
I was able to understand every word of it! It is my 
fate to attend meetings of many learned societies, and 
those meetings are almost invariably marred by the 
fact that those who give the addresses use professional 
or scientific jargon. ‘The President has freed his 
address entirely from that. 

I should like to say how deeply interested I was 
as one concerned in affairs of education with the 
note the President struck in pleading for a fuller 
recognition of the arts in general, and of architecture 
in particular, in general education, and I feel that the 
scheme which your Board of Architectural Education 
has devised in conjunction with headmasters is an 
admirable one. 

I should like further, Mr. President, to express the 
gratitude that all the universities of this country that 
are concerned with architectural education feel towards 
your Institute, and in conclusion to say that the 
University of London is looking to your Institute for 
guidance and assistance in what will be one of the 
great architectural schemes of the next few years—the 
planning of the Bloomsbury site. 

THE DEAN OF MANCHESTER (The Very Rev. 
Hewlett Johnson, D.D.), in seconding the vote of 
thanks to the President, said: I come from no such 
polished place as London, but from a city which looks 
nevertheless for the help of architects in its moderniza- 
tion and improvement, and which will read with 
eagerness in the Manchester papers to-morrow of the 
address that you have given us to-night as President 
of the Institute. I think perhaps sometimes those 
who live in London and in some of the provincial 
towns do not quite understand how important Man- 
chester is and how much it stands in need of what the 
architectural world can give it. ‘The money that flows 
through the banks of Manchester, if you take that as 


a gauge, might be equalled, some people would think, 
in Glasgow or Liverpool. As a matter of fact, you 
would have to put Glasgow and Liverpool together, 
and even so they would fall far short, and you would 
have to add as a makeweight Birmingham, Bristol, 
Sheffield, and Leeds before you equalled Manchester 
in this respect. You will understand then why it is 
that railways had their rise in Manchester, why canals 
before railways sprang from Manchester, why Man- 
chester was the first city to draw water from a hundred 
miles away, or to connect up a great waterway with 
the sea forty miles away. In Greater Manchester, 
again, that great institution, the Co-operative Move- 
ment, took its rise, as well as another great institution, 
the Sunday School Movement. 

That is just by way of saying that Manchester is an 
important place. But Manchester’s wealth and Man- 
chester’s progress need tremendous help from the 
outside artistic world, because in that direction 
Manchester has often been conspicuously behind 
other cities in proportion to its wealth. I remember 
as a young man being discovered, by Manchester 
people, ‘‘ wasting my time ”’ in Manchester Cathedral, 
enjoying the beauty of it ; it was thought I might be 
employing my time to greater advantage in my pro- 
fession, which was that of an engineer. 

Let me give you another instance. A church in 
Greater Manchester wanted to put in a stained-glass 
window. The authorities met together and decided 
that the window should be subscribed. The com- 
mittee which was deputed for the purpose went into 
Manchester, landed at Victoria Station, not knowing 
where to go to get a window, and thought the best 
thing to do was to ask a telegraph boy. So they asked 
the first telegraph boy they saw, ‘‘ Can you tell us 
where we can get a church window?” Manchester 
telegraph boys are never hard up for an answer. This 
boy thought a moment, and then he said, “* Oh, yes, Sir, 
yeu go to Messrs. ——-—”’, a wholesale ironmongers, 
that provides baths, and bathroom windows, and such 
like things. The representatives of the church went 
there, and the business firm, not to be defeated, pro- 
duced a window. They put into their ordinary stained 
glass a figure that looked to them sufficiently weak to 
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represent the typical idea of One who was not weak, 
and they put in little extras like crosses and lambs. 
That was sent to the Diocesan Advisory Board, and 
we had to try and pass an opinion that would not be 
too hard for the church to swallow nor for the iron- 
mongery firm to adapt itself to. But that has its very 
serious side. The serious side is that from that whole 
community there are rising up and boiling over into the 
country all the time those people who are spreading 
the little ugly villas, the bungalows with red roofs 
that we hear so much about in the newspapers to-day, 
and the motor garages and motor pumps which uglify 
the countryside. 

Until you get right down in these great industrial 
areas, to the very lowest strata, because it is from those 
strata that there come up the vigorous spirits who at 
length make themselves felt all over the country, you 
are not going to solve the problem of ugliness in 
England. You have got to train people in great cities 
like Manchester and Sheffield in a love of beauty. That 
is why I welcome the latter half of the President’s paper 
in which he speaks of the education of the children. | 
know perfectly well what can be done with children. 
Since the days when that lovely building, Manchester 
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Cathedral, has been open every day—till eight in the 
winter—children have come in, not only in their 
classes in the day-time, but often by themselves at 
night, eager to take in anything that anyone has to te|! 
them. I can gather as large a congregation as this 
audience any Saturday and hold them for two or three 
hours. ‘These people are learning an appreciation of 
music through the delightful lectures of Sir Walford 
Davies on the wireles*. We want them equally to 
learn an appreciation of beautiful buildings and 
beautiful pictures. It seems to me a shame that our 
great galleries are closed to nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of this country. I sometimes feel that if one of 
the great pictures in our National Gallery were sold 
and the money capitalised, so that the interest could 
be used to open these institutions every evening for 
working-class boys and girls, it would be well worth the 
surrender. The sacrifice of one hundredth part of what 
we have would make the ninety-nine parts that were left 
available for ninety per cent. more of the population. 

The vote of thanks was put to the meeting by Sir 
Gregory Foster and carried unanimously and with 
acclamation. 


The PRESIDENT briefly replied. 


The R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal and Diploma, 1927 
PRESENTATION TO SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 


After the vote of thanks to the President at the 
opening meeting of the Session at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on Monday, 5 November, the 
R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal and Diploma 
for 1927 were presented to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
Hon. D.Litt., R.A., F.R.I.B.A., for his building 
** Chester House’ in Clarendon Place. In making 
the presentation the President said: It is a great 
privilege and pleasure to present this Medal to my 
old friend. I happen to know Chester House very 
well, and I think [ can tell you who have not seen 
it that it is really one of the most delightful homes I 
have ever had the pleasure of entering. I could talk 
a great deal about homes, which are one of the greatest 
influences in life, and are made, not merely by the 
architecture, but by the atmosphere of the people who 
inhabit them. ‘That is true in this case also, but here, 
of course, I speak more strictly of the architectural 
value. There is nothing which conveys beauty so 
directly as a delightful room. I advise those who have 
not seen Chester House to hurry up and see it—I do 
not mean that it is likely to fall down, but that the 
benefit of seeing it is something to be acquired 2s 
quickly as possible. If I might venture to suggest 
it to Sir Giles Scott, it would be a most valuable thing 
if he could issue an invitation to young men of twenty 


or so who are engaged in architecture to see his 
beautiful home. 

The President then, amid applause, handed the 
Medal and Diploma to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 

Sir GILES GILBERT SCOTT said: I 2m not 
sure which is the harder task, to win this London 
Architecture Medal or to return adequate thanks in a 
graceful and eloquent oration; but I trust you will 
forgive me if I make no attempt at oratory and just 
mention a few aspects of this Award which have 
occurred to me, expressing quite simply, but very 
heartily, my appreciation of the great honour the 
Institute has done me, or, rather, my house. 

This occasion is interesting, because it is, I think, 
the first time the Award has been made to a building 
of a domestic character, and a small house at that. It 
seems to me that it shows a wide and catholic outleck 
on the subject. 

There are certain aspects of the problem of building 
a new house in London and certain difficulties on 
which I should just like to touch. The difficulty of 
putting up a private house in Central London is 
very great. The site took me ten years to obtain, 
When I originally found the site I tried to get 
it, and could not. ‘Then the war came, and 
after the war building costs were so high that it 
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was impossible to start building. When costs became 
a little lower and got stabilised, I took up the matter 
again. After several years of negotiation it fell 
through, then it cropped up again, and I got the site. 
Having got the site, itcame to a question of 
restrictions. There were restrictions on height 
and on materials. Most of you, perhaps, know the 
“district. It is largely a stucco district. One of the 


ings. Nevertheless, I think some people would 
criticise the building as not conforming to the general 
character of the stucco neighbourhood. Well, that 
is the reason—I had no choice. Then there is the 
important consideration of upkeep. The brick building 
is the more economical. You do not have to re-paint 
or clean up, and, assuming that you get a good brick, 
it will last very many years. 


Photograph reproduced by permission of “ Country Life” 


CHESTER Howse 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., Architect. Awarded the R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal, 1927 


regulations with which I was asked to conform was that 
any new building on that estate must be in red brick. 
On the face of it, that seemed to me wrong. Although 
stucco has certain practical objections—it has to be 
repainted and is costly in upkeep—there is a certain 
atmosphere in white stucco with which a red brick 
building would clash. Therefore it came to a com- 
promise, to obtain a brick that was truly brick but at 
the same time not a red brick; and finally we got a 
grey brick which fitted in very well with the surround- 


The restriction on height was imposed by the sur- 
roundings. I have placed on the wall here the first 
sketch for the building, made when I did not realise 
the restriction on height. I had proposed to have a 
higher building, with more accommodation on the top 
floor, but that was ruled out—a very good thing, too, 
censidering how much it cost! When you are build- 
ing a house you find all sorts of people crop up who 
want fees. I was amazed at the number of people who 
jumped up from nowhere and wanted fees and com- 
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missions. The worst thing of all was when the 
rating authorities came down on me, and I began to 
think that, really, the building of a new house in 
London was a most reprehensible proceeding and 
should be penalised and censured in every way 
possible. 

The rating of private houses—I have no further 
interest in it, because the matter has been settled, and 
I have to grin and bear it and pay up—should not 
take the form, in my opinion, of penalising any 
development or improvement in the property. As 
niatters stand, the more attractive you make a property 
to people generally, the higher they fine you. I 
appealed, in a mild way, against the assessment. I 
pointed out that this little house, at the foot of some 
noble palaces, was rated as highly as any of them. 
I appealed against this. I stated the accommodation, 
the size of the rooms, and so on. But they said all 
that did not matter: it was the lettable value that 
had to be taken into consideration. ‘‘ That house is 
small,’’ they said in effect. ‘‘ Very well, everybody 
wants small houses; you have made it attractive— 
that is all the worse for you.”’ And so I have to pay. 
They said that I could get so much a year for that 
house, and I could not deny it. But the principle 
seemed to me to be wrong. If I had put up a building 
that looked like a public-house, at which nobody 
would have given a second glance, they would have 
let me off lightly. Big commercial undertakings, of 
. course, are on a different footing ; they can get back 
from their customers what they have to pay. But 
that aspect of rating as applied to private houses 
seems to want serious consideration, and I should 
like to commend it to some body—possibly some 
committee or sub-committee of this Institute—to 
investigate whether the encouragement of improve- 


ments in London and in particular the form of 


rating as applied to such improvements does not 
need some revision. 

To return to the subject of this particular Award : 
one thing that struck me very strongly about this build- 
ing was the extraordinary interest taken in it—I will 
not say by the educated public, but by the uneducated. 
I mean the public not architecturally educated—the 
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man in the street, the postman, the policeman, the 
taxi-driver. The interest that has been displayed in 
this house has been remarkable from the time it was 
built, and since this Award was made known the taxi- 
drivers know it as the “ prize house.” When I give 
the direction to a taxi-driver he says, ‘“‘ Oh, I know— 
the prize house ! ” 

After the Award was announced in the papers we 
had a most embarrassing crowd of people standing in 
the road, and gazing in at the windows. It was really 
interesting to see the extraordinary curiosity among 
people in the street. I was talking to a policeman out- 
side the house, and he said, *“* Your house has got a lot 
of admirers. A man the other night was walking 
round and round, and I got a bit suspicious, and had 
him under observation, but I found he just liked the 
house, and be began to ask me about it. I could tell 
him something about it, too, because I knew the fore- 
man when it was being built. I looked over the 
‘“maps’then. I am a bit of a craftsman myself, but 
I could not make head or tail of them.” It seemed 
rather surprising that a policeman should have that 
interest in architecture, and these experiences give 
point to what you, Mr. President, have been saying, 
and make me think that the soil is very fertile, and 
that if we really took this educational question up we 
should get a tremendous response in the way of archi- 
tectural interest in the schools. 

The PRESIDENT called on Mr. J. W. Falkner, 
respresenting the firm of Messrs. Falkner and Sons, 
builders, to say a few words. 

Mr. J. W. FALKNER: It is not for me to talk 
architecture. I should just like to say that in building 
Chester House I had the most appreciative client I 
have ever known. ‘The President has been speaking 
about co-operation among architects. Co-operation is 
wanted with the builder also, and with every craftsman 
employed on the job, and Sir Giles Gilbert Scott has 
the art of co-operation and of inspiring the men at 
work in the highest degree. It was a delight to me 
to assist in any way in materialising this beautiful 
conception, and I hope Sir Giles may have as 
much pleasure in living in the house as I had in 
building it. 
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LINCOLN’S INN OLD HALL 


Lincoln’s Inn Old Hall’ 


BY SIR JOHN SIMPSON, K.B.E.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall 
And leave no memory of what it was ! 


—Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4. 


In the year that Christopher Columbus discovered 
America the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn 
finished the building of their Hall. Until then they 
had contented themselves with the wooden structures 
that Bishop Ralph de Neville, Henry III’s Lord Chan- 
cellor, had erected to house the clerks of his Chancery. 
These stood beside his “‘ noble palace’ on the west 
side of the “‘ Newe Street,” which presently became 
known as “ Chancellor’s,” or Chancery Lane. 

The “ Ancients of the Bench,” as they were styled, 
laid out their new Hall with its offices—the kitchen, 
buttery, pantry, ‘‘ surveying place ” (servery), larder, 
and the like—on lines which were, and long con- 
tinued to be, traditional in English communities. At 
one end was a raised dais for the “‘ high ”’ table ; at the 
other a wooden screen with twin doorways, behind 
which ran the passage called “ the screens.” In this 
was the buttery hatch, with a wash-basin and cistern 
hard by ; from it a doorway led to the kitchen and its 
appurtenances. The “screens” was the centre of 
communal life and gossip, with a brisk traffic of ser- 
vants, clerks, messengers and idlers about the but- 
tery. Here were “screened ”’ the orders and notices 
made by the Bench, and here, to this day, resort the 
law clerks at the rising of the Courts to read and mark 
the notices of the next day’s sittings. But the old 
kitchens and their dependent offices have long been 
converted to chambers. Their functions were trans- 
ferred in 1843 to the new Hall built upon the Benchers’ 
Garden ; the buttery hatch no longer issues “‘ boyers ”” 
of ale and bread, and there is little time in these days 
for idling or gossip. 

At the dais end of the Hall two great bay windows 
opened to either hand under delicately moulded stone 
arches of gracious curve, carried by winged angels dis- 
playing shields. Each bay had two stories of mul- 
lioned lights ; their sills taken nearly to the floor, and 
their heads terminating in flat pointed arches at both 
the transom and upper levels. South of the bays, 
on each side of the Hall, were three windows, each of 
three lights, some 10 ft. from the floor. Below them 
ran fine linen-fold panelling, of the same design— 
possibly by the same hand—as that of Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s ante-chamber at Hampton Court Palace, built 
about the same time. The floor was paved with 
stone, or with tiles like that of the Hall of Henry VIII 


*Reprinted by rermissicn of The Times fccm their issue of 
11 October. 


at the same palace, and strewn daily with fresh rushes. 
In view of the rough manners of mediaeval times, it was 
desirable to have a floor that could be frequently and 
quickly washed, 

But the pride of the Hall was its open timber roof, 
of which the main frames seem to be even older than 
the building itself, and may have been re-used from 
the previous hall of Ralph de Neville. It was con- 
structed with couples of true “‘ scissor-framed braces,” 
whose upper lengths pass through the collar ties and 
are tenoned to the opposite principal rafters. Its ogee- 
curved and cusped wind-braces are very unusual ; 
but the roof is almost identical with that of a hall, of 
similar size, erected at Hatfield palace by Cardinal 
Archbishop Morton, who was Master of the Rolls in 
1473 and Lord Chancellor in 1487. As Bishop of Ely 
he lived (c. 1479) at the episcopal palace in Ely Place 
—a stone’s throw from Lincoln’s Inn—and he was 
busy with the gate-house and tower of Lambeth 
Palace when his old neighbours of the Society were 
about to build their hall. Morton was a notable 
builder, and the erection of these two sister roofs, 
which seem to have no like in England, at about the 
same time and within twenty miles one of the other, 
may be due to more than a mere coincidence. 

For a century and a half this fine Tudor Hall, in 
the heart of London, has been lost to view—for- 
gotten. Nor were there any records to recall the beauty 
of its former state. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century its very shape began to disappear behind a 
sham vault of plaster within and abundant coatings of 
“* Parker’s ” cement without. For this new and popular 
material a “‘ key ’’ was formed by hacking and horribly 
mutilating the stonework, and driving into the joints— 
nay, into the stone itself—huge nails, about which were 
twined endless lengths of string. Clumsy buttresses 
and parapets of cemented brick and rubble deformed 
its outline, the upper part of the sagging roof was sawn 
away to obtain a level ridge-line, the already over- 
burdened framing was crowned with a pretentious 
““ cupola ” of deal and plaster, and incongruous slates 
were substituted for the ancient roof-tiling. The 
unhappy building was then painted all over—walls, 
parapets, windows and turret—a monotonous and 
funereal drab. 

Work of this sort is not kindly treated by time, 
especially in London Town. Under clearer skies 
decay may be turned to beauty, or hidden, by nature’s 
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pleasant growths. But the condition of the venerable 
Hall of Lincoln’s Inn had, by the early years of the 
present century, become most lamentable. Sooty 
deposits defined every blemish, and a network of 
blackened fissures spread upon its surface like a grimy 
blight. Thick with paint, disfigured and decrepit, it 
was wholly unlovely of aspect both without and within. 

Its condition having lately become dangerous, the 
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as repair proceeded brought to light some of tiie 
ancient roof-tiles, portions of the lead glaxing came, 
and window-stanchions, and—reversed and utilised as 
roof-boarding—a goodly portion of the linen-fold 
wall panelling. Mingled with the rough brick and 
rubble core of the ill-built buttresses were portions of 
the original crenellated coping. Its unusual design 
resembles that of Hengrave Hall, slightly later in dat: 


THE OLD EXTERIOR 


After the removal of its stucco covering, revealing the small red bricks of the walls, and with the 
crenellated coping, the “‘ lanthorn”’ and tiles of the ancient pattern restored 


Bench decided upon its thorough repair, and the result 
has abundantly justified their decision. Hidden and 
inaccessible behind the decaying plaster of the ceiling, 
the great oak roof built when Henry VIII was on the 
Throne was found to be intact. Even the eight-sided 
‘*‘Janthorn,” renewed after the “‘ great wind ” in the 
fifth year of Edward VI, was dissected out of the 
dilapidated “ cupola,” its outer covering only having 
heen destroyed. Careful sorting of the ‘ rubbish ” 


Of the ancient screen no traces remain, but its position 
is clearly indicated by the stones of the original door- 
ways, now exposed to view. In 1624 the Hall was 
lengthened some 12 feet by the addition of two southern 
bays : copies of, though somewhat inferior in detail to, 
those at the north end. As the south jambs of the old 
doorways almost coincided with the sides of these 
bays, they were built up ; and in order to reform the 
western opening, of which the stones were nearly 
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perfect, it has been necessary to move it slightly 
northward, The jamb-stones of its opposite fellow 
in the Gate House court have, however, been left in 
place, and mark the exact position of the ancient 
screens passage. 

At the time of this extension a new passage was 
made, south of the old wall of the buttery, which 
became the south wall of the Hall itself. In place of 
the usual screen a decorative frontispiece was added 


LINCOLN’S INN OLD HALL 


ing of its features reveal the hand of a master. The 
general design from which Lynton worked was pretty 
surely of Inigo Jones, who was engaged on the adjoin- 
ing chapel at the time it was made. 

Externally the Hall was faced with reddish bricks, 
made, as were those of the Gate House and other 
buildings of the Inn, until 1609, in the “ coneygarth ” 
on the western part of the Inn. Diapers of interlacing 
diamonds are formed of the darker bricks which caught 


THE COVERED ENTRANCE TO THE OLD HALL 
Restored to the place it occupied from 1624 until the alterations made in 1843 


to the wall, of which the original centre opening was 
filled in, and two doorways formed to the new “‘ screens”’ 
passage. Moved still farther south at the time of the 
changes of 1843, the passage-way has now been re- 
stored to the place it had occupied since 1624 and 
once more serves its purpose as a covered entrance 
to the Hall. This carved oak quasi-screen is a fine 
piece of Renaissance woodwork, buried until now 
under a prodigious number of coats of paint and 
“ graining.”” Its Jacobean details may be—most likely 
are—those of ‘‘ Lynton the joiner,”’ who is known to 
have made it, but its happy proportions and the group- 
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the fire while being burned, the pattern being rather 


smaller on the east side than on the west. Before re- 
pairing it a small portion of the east wall was opened 
up—to see if it were possible to remove the coats of 
cement and paint under which it was hidden, without 
injuring the face of the bricks—and the diaper pattern 
then came to light. Few things escape the eye of the 
Press. Within half an hour of its exposure a reporter 
was seeking information from the architect about 
this unknown piece of Tudor brickwork, which 
had caught his eye as he passed along Chancery 
Lane. 
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In the repair of this building there has been no con- 
jectural ‘“‘ restoration.” Every fragment of stone and 
timber has been numbered and recorded on large- 
scale drawings. It has then been carefully mended, 
broken or missing portions renewed, and put back in 
its original position. The external faces of the stone- 
work were too far decayed for re-erection, but as the 
internal portions were fairly sound they have been 
reinforced with new externa! faces of Portland stone. 
Some of the roof timbers behind the unventilated 
plastering had been damaged by beetles, and these 
were effectively disinfected by the late Professor 
Lefroy before, and after, repair. 

For the walls the old bricks have all been re-used, 
set again in the old patterns, whereof careful draw- 
ings were made of every part. ‘Tiles were needed for 
the roof, and these follow in colour and size the old 
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ones I was so fortunate as to find. The window glazing 
is set in cames and secured to stanchions of the original 
sections. Dry-rot had affected the modern deai 
flooring and joists, and these have been replaced by 
West Country tiles ; the dais is of old oak boards laid 
with wrought nails. 

For centuries it has been the tradition of the Inn 
to employ their own workmen about their buildings, 
and the repairs to their ancient Hall have been carried 
out in this way, under the foreman, Mr. Clark. He and 
his men, with just such simple tools as their remote 
predecessors used, have handled the very bricks, tim- 
bers, and stones with which the old builders con- 
structed the Hall more than four centuries before them. 
Nothing is new save the mortar of the walls and such 
material as was wanted to repair decay or replace what 
had been destroyed. 


BY 


Ypres has thus been bereft of her most renowned 
work of art. Henceforth no one will, as I once did, 
make a pilgrimage to this out-of-the-way town only 
‘to see its magnificent Cloth Hall standing there 
broad-shouldered, massive and mighty. In place 
of that which was lost, however, Ypres has gained a 
new monument, and—let me say it at once—one 
that is, both spiritually and artistically, profoundly 
impressive : the Menin Gate, erected by the English 
nation to its dead, a monument more moving than 
any other on European soil. 

This gigantic gateway, lofty and of glistening marble, 
is erected over the road which formerly lead towards 
the enemy. It overshadows the road, spanning it 
for the width of a few yards—the one road of invested 
Ypres over which, alike in burning sun and rain, 
the English regiments advanced towards the front, 
over which guns, ambulance wagons and munitions 
were driven, and numberless coffins were borne back. 
The broad, vaulted gateway, Roman in the simplicity 
of its mass, towers on high, a mausoleum rather than 
a triumphal arch. On its front, facing the enemy, 
there lies on the summit a marble lion, his paw 
heavily planted as if on his prey, which he does not 
mean to let go; on the reverse side, facing the town, 
stands a marble sarcophagus, gloomy and _ stern. 
For this monument is to the dead, the six and fifty 


* Extract from an article on “‘Ypres,’’ by Stefan Zweig, 
in the Berliner Tageblatt of 16 September 1928. 


The Menin Gate’ 


STEFAN ZWEIG 


thousand English dead at Ypres, whose graves could 
not be found, who lie somewhere crumbling away 
together in a common grave mutilated beyond recogni- 
tion by shells, or disintegrating in the water—to all 
those who, unlike the others, have not their bright, white 
polished stone in the cemeteries round about the town, 
the individual mark of their last resting place. To all 
of these, the six and fifty thousand, this arch of marble 
has been raised as a common tombstone, and all these 
six and fifty thousand names are engraved in letters 
of gold in the marble—so many, so interminably many, 
that, as on the columns of the Alhambra, the writing 
becomes decorative. It is a memorial, then, offered 
not to victory, but to the dead—the victims—without 
any distinction, to the fallen Australians, English, 
Hindus and Mahomedans, who are immortalised 
to the same degree and in the same characters, in the 
same stone, by virtue of the same death. Here there 
is no image of the King, no mention of victories, no 
genuflections to generals of genius, no prattle about 
crown princes and archdukes ; only the laconic, noble 
frontal inscription: ‘“‘ Pro rege, pro patria.” In 
its Roman simplicity this monument to the six and 
fifty thousand is more impressive than any triumphal 
arch or monument to victory I have ever seen, and its 
impressiveness is still further increased by the sight 
of the heaps of wreaths constantly being laid there by 
widows, children and friends. For a whole nation 
makes its pilgrimage every year to this common tomb 
of its unburied and unreturning soldiers. 
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MENIN GATE: View Down Loaocia, RAMPART LEVEL 
{See also Frontispiece) Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Architect 
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Henry Poole, R.A., 1873-1928 


BY H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]. 


KinGc Epwarp VII BristoL 


E have it on his own authority that Henry 

VW Poole was destined from his birth to be a 

sculptor. In an interview shortly before his 
death he said, ‘‘ My father, Samuel Poole, was a sculptor 
before me ; my grandfather was associated with archi- 
tecture ; and if I had desired to embark on any other 
profession—luckily, I had no such desire—the way, I 
fear, would have been uncommonly hard. As it was, 
opportunity marched with ambition.” 

Thus it is clear that, owing to his temperament and 
upbringing, Poole would naturally develop his art on 
lines in sympathy with architecture. His early 
education at King’s College School elicited artistic 
ability, as while there he and his brother carried off all 
the prizes for drawing. In 1888 he entered the Lam- 
beth School of Art, and passed thence into the Royal 
Academy, where in 1894 he submitted for the R.A. 
Travelling Studentship the group, ‘‘The Death of the 
First-born.” In 1896 he exhibited ‘‘ Daedalus and 
Icarus.” While in the R.A. Schools he worked 
with Harry Bates, A.R.A., and subsequently with 


G. F. Watts, R.A. In 1g00 he secured, in competition, 
the commission for a large group symbolising 
“Patriotism” on the south-east pavilion of Cardiff 
City Hall. 

This brought about his association with the late 
E. A. Rickards, which led to his work embellishing 
several of the buildings with which Rickards was 
associated as architect—namely, Deptford Town Hall, 
the Central Hall, Westminster, and Colnaghi’s build- 
ing in Bond Street. He and Rickards also collabo- 
rated in the Edward VII memorial at Bristol, the 
memorial to Sir Daniel Cooper at Newmarket, and in 
winning the Civic Arts competition for a monument 
with a design that was subsequently adopted, with 
slight modifications, for the memorial to Captain Ball, 
V.C., at Nottingham. 

Returning to the period before the war, during the 
years 1907-10 the following works came from Poole’s 
hand: Busts of the Countess of Wemyss and Helen 
Connard ; Statuettes, G. F. Watts, E. A. Rickards, 
Siegfried ” and “ Atalanta” ; recumbent effigies of 
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ONE OF Four LIONS FOR THE CHATHAM NAVAL WAR MEMORIAL 


CarpirF Ciry HALL: Part OF THE DECORATIONS 
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THE Rosin Hoop BatTALION OF THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS, ST. MARY’s CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM 
Photograph from an unfinished clay model 


MEMORIAL TO CaPTAIN BaLL, V.C., NOTTINGHAM 
SOLDIER FOR EvesHAM WAR MEMORIAL 
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Lord de Vesci and Earl Cowper; the Seddon 
Memorial, New Zealand; a life-size statue, ‘‘ The 
Nymph,” and a relief, ‘‘ Hylas and Water Nymphs.” 
The marble ‘‘ Rhodope ”’ was executed in 1912. 

When the war made demands of quite another 
nature on those who practised the arts, Poole joined 
the Camouflage School under Solomon J. Solomon, 
and gave lectures on the methods involved. A point 
he emphasised was that painting was comparatively 
ineffective, the matter being entirely one of textures, 
light and shade having infinitely more strength than 
surface colour. After the war, when normal activities 
were resumed, Poole returned to sculpture, and in 
addition to the Ball memorial mentioned above, carried 
out the strongly characterised statue of Giraldus 
Cambrensis for the series of historic figures in the 
City Hall at Cardiff. His latest work was the throne 
for the Chapel of St. Michael and St. George in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

The work of Henry Poole possesses marked indi- 
viduality, but is at the same time typical of the general 
aspirations of his art during the early years of the 
present century. The grace and suavity of that time 
has since given place to a certain stark vigour almost 
approaching brutality; but such men as Derwent 
Wood and Henry Poole never allowed the harsh 
influences of the war to affect their conception of the 
aims of sculpture, and maintained a technique based 
on the subtle modelling of the human figure and the 
harmony of line resulting from it, and from the 
judicious employment of drapery and other aids to 
composition. By this is not to be inferred a lack of 
vigour ; had such been the case his work would not 
have contributed so effectively as it did to the archi- 
tecture of the buildings with which he was associated ; 
in fact, from the point of view of the general public, it 
is probably by this architectural sculpture that his 
genius will be most recognised in the future. Poole’s 
reputation will always rest more on his keen sense of 
decorative quality and composition than on char- 
acterisation, possibly by reason of the fact that most 
of his earlier work made strong demands on the 
development of these faculties. Personally, Henry 
Poole was of a somewhat retiring disposition, rarely 
emphasising his views or taking a prominent part in 
the vigorous arguments that so frequently marked the 
circle to which he belonged ; at the same time he was 
a very active member of the Chelsea Arts Club, and 
took a large share in organising the decorative fétes 
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and entertainments which have been such a notable 
feature of this Club. He was elected an A.R.A. in 
1920 and R.A. in 1927. 


GIRALDUs CAMBRENSIS, CarbifF Ciry HALL 
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Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Burlington House 


BY FREDK. R. HIORNS [F.] 


Little room would be left for doubt as to the happy 
state of our traditional handicrafts if their general con- 
dition could be judged from the work of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society now on view at Burlington 
House. Only four relatively small rooms are occupied 
—Galleries 9, 10 and 11, and the Architectural Room— 
and they are, unhappily, so unduly crowded as not to 
show the exhibits to advantage or admit of their study 
with reasonable comfort. This is, however, relatively 
unimportant, whereas a realisation of the technical 
excellence of the processes so placed before us suggests 
an entirely favourable comparison with that ancient 
work of a similar kind which we rightly regard with pride. 
If such a condition of executive excellence can, indeed, 
be admitted, it is a fact of real significance on which the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society has much reason to 
congratulate itself. 

To the architect—and having regard to the somewhat 
unequal way in which the various branches of work are 
represented in this exhibition—the furniture section 
has, perhaps, the most interest. It seems a little un- 
fortunate that anumber of the exhibits (many, for example, 
by the Barnsley family) must obviously be back-dated 
many years. Such works, however, by both Ernest and 
Sydney Barnsley—of which exhibits 33, 413, 493 and 
499 may be specially noted—are so logical and splendid 
in design and execution that their value as models of how 
joinery work should be treated can hardly be exaggerated. 
Modern craftsmanship owes a great deal to them and to 
Halsey Ricardo—three eminent masters of their craft 
recently lost to us by death. Ricardo is represented 
here by some of his always thoughtful and interesting 
architectural designs—including that for his own house 
at Graffham, Sussex—and some tiles and pottery, of 
which latter Nos. 488 and 499a are notable examples. 
Of Sydney Barnsley’s building works, the Cotswold 
Farm (No. 454) is carried out in accord with the ancient 
and simple local tradition that he did so much to en- 
courage and revive. Mr. Alfred Powell has done and is 
still doing much valuable work in the same direction, 
and, together with his wife, continues to delight his 
friends with painted and other varieties of pottery of 
great charm, of which Nos. 60 (V) and (Y) 193 and 194 
are examples. Mr. Thackeray Turner and Mrs. Mallory 
show thoroughly sound work of a similar kind, and more 
than a word of praise is due to Helen Wickham and 
Jessamine Bray for their painted ware figures; the 
Pottery Section, indeed, is especially strong. Mrs. 
Powell’s ‘‘ painted and gilded cedar wood cabinet ”’ 
(No. 44)—of great charm in colour and pattern—put 
together by Mr. Waals, is the sort of thing that adds 
much to the joy we extract from life. Mr. Waals’ work— 
like that of Mr. Ambrose Heal—reaches a high standard 
of both fitness and executive skill—as shown, for example, 
by the former’s oak writing table (No. 120) and the 
latter’s No. 77 in weathered oak, which helps to explain 
why Heal furniture and household accessories are so 
great a delight and encouragement to the discriminating 


patron of modern handicrafts. Of the great art of 
mosaic only one example is apparent, Mr. Reco Capey’s 
“Christ Enthroned,” which, sympathetically treated, 
makes us wish the more that the decorative qualities of 
this medium—so applicable to spacious architectural 
expression—was more generally recognised and employed 
to-day. And why a similar neglect of tempera painting, 
of which there seems not a single example ? Is it that 
architects and their patrons now exclude all thought of the 
colour pictures incorporated in or on plaster, that two 
thousand years ago were natural to the art of the time, 
and brought a decorative completion to fine building 
that in these days we seem so far from attaining? <A 
revival of mural painting—particularly buon fresco—is an 
aim for which the co-operation of architects with the 
mosaicist—actual or potential—is imperative. As to the 
allied art of stained and painted glass, it here seems ina 
better way. Several cartoons and actual examples of 
glazing in excellent style, are shown, that embody, in 
the modern manner, the essential qualities of the well- 
tried technique of the past, by such recognised ex- 
ponents of the art as Robert Anning Bell (428), Kruger 
Gray (421, 427), and Edward Woore (524), and show 
an added freshness of treatment in such delightful things 
as Evelyn Woodcock’s “‘ Duke of York and his men,” 
for a three-light domestic window (513), and Wilhelmina 
Geddes’ panel subject of ‘‘ The Queen’s Maries ” (515). 
One would like to see greater development and originality 
in the treatment of (relatively) uncoloured glass that would 
offer a possibility of more general use in these days of 
economic stress. Fabric and wallpaper designs seem a 
little neglected, and the thrills of originality associated 
with William Morris’s day to be now denied us—though, 
obviously, the general standard of both pattern and 
colouring has, indubitably, been raised. Mrs. Claud 
Biddulph’s curtains for a chapel may be mentioned—very 
decorative in effect but, maybe, a little too striking in 
colour contrast for their purpose. One likes, too, Mrs. 
Bacon’s and Mary Ward’s exhibits in this section (Nos. 
310 and 323). If our space allows but a brief refer- 
ence to the lettering, illuminating and printing work, it 
will be from no neglect of its interest and importance. 
Grailey Hewitt’s work—as shown in the noble beauty of 
his writing, in association with Ida D. Henstock, of the 
Sermon on the Mount upon vellum, illuminated in 
colour (No. 237b)—could hardly be excelled. The same 
might be said of the work of Helen E. Hink'ey (No. 241d) 
and J. Walter West (No. 242c). Miss Jessie Bayes never 
fails to sustain adequately the talent associated with 
her family, and the ikon, illuminated on gilded wood, 
shown in exhibit No. 226, is a splendid example of 
recent work. No one interested in book production 
could fail to experience a species of rapture before 
so fine an example of present-day printing—by type ina 
machine, that is—as appears in the edition of Bacon's 
Essayes, on vellum,in D, M. Cohen’s name, produced 
by the Shakespeare Head Press, a mere page of which 
one would justly regard as a rare treasure. Modern 
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printing of this excellence certainly has no occasion to 
hide its head. Surely, moreover, no church porch need 
be without its framed prayer when such things are so 
well done by M. C. Oliver (No. 225), at insignificant cost. 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society was formed, 
forty years ago, to claim a place for handicraft in an age 
from which it seemed to have disappeared, and to show how 
different was its worth from, and beyond, that of mechani- 
cal production. It taught that the skilled handicrafts 
gave the clue to an escape from several of the difficulties 
which, at that time, and since, the whole world was en- 
countering ; that there was need for a healthy, educated 
public interest in the crafts such as would make people 
criticise What they bought with a new insight, each pur- 
chase made resulting in men being set to work creatively. 
Such is the Society’s own expression of its aims, an 
effect of which has been to establish definitely the Arts 
and Crafts movement, not only at home but generally 
throughout Europe, and to inculcate the principles of 
fitness for purpose and excellence of workmanship, as 
applied to all the useful objects (including buildings), 
with which we must necessarily be provided. At its 
inception the Society was powerfully aided by William 
Morris and Walter Crane. It has never since lacked 
helpers sincerely devoted to its cause, and its governing 
Council to-day includes such honoured names as Emery 
Walker, W. R. Lethaby, Alfred Powell, F. W. Troup, 
Graily Hewitt and L. A. Turner, whose unobtrusively 
pursued but effective efforts to assist true craftsmanship 
deals are well known. The pressing need for such a 
Society cannot be questioned, and those who carry on its 
work deserve well of us all. It would be strange, indeed, 
if architects—dependent as they must be upon the 
fostering of traditional handicrafts if the real health of the 
great craft of building, and all that it comprehends and 
implies, is to be secured—did not concern themselves to 
support the purpose of which the exhibits, now displayed 
at Burlington House, are a token. And one may, per- 
haps, venture upon the hope that one day we may see 
such an exhibition as that now concerned in the setting 
of our own Galleries, giving force to the view that the 
Mistress Art is something more than a merely pleasant- 
sounding name. 


Reviews 


NATIONAL ANCIENT MONUMENTS YEAR 

BOOK, 1927. John Swarbrick, F.R.I.B.A. 33s. 6d. 
_Mr. John Swarbrick has a keen interest in the preserva- 
tion of ancient buildings, and other monuments, and he is 
an able organiser. 

It was in 1924 that he was very much responsible for 
the founding of the Ancient Monuments’ Society. This 
body is specially designed to watch and help to preserve 
all the ancient monuments of the counties about Man- 
chester, though its activities are not confined to this area. 

Last year Mr. Swarbrick issued the first number of the 
Year Book under review, and he made it a very useful 
volume. He has proved his capacity as its editor. He 


obtained a foreword from the Prime Minister and an 
introduction from Lord Crawford, and he produced a book 
— fully justified the confidence these gentlemen placed 
inhim. 
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Until the issue of the Year Book the information con- 
tained there could only be gained from different sources. 
To give one example alone: The Ancient Monuments 
Board issues from time to time new lists of buildings, 
which it has scheduled under the 1913 Act, in all six lists ; 
have been printed. It was necessary, then, to search six 
leaflets to find whether any particular bridge or ruin was 
scheduled. Mr. Swarbrick, in his Year Book, prints for the 
first time a complete list of buildings scheduled in each 
county at the date of publication. 

He prints, too, a clearly arranged list of the archzologi- 
cal and allied societies, and gives facts relating to the chief 
events of the year in regard to the preservation of ancient 
monuments ; thus a list of those who petitioned the Prime 
Minister against the destruction of Waterloo Bridge is to 
be found there. 

The only section of the book which is of doubtful value 
is contained in Part III, namely, the list of artists, 
craftsmen and firms recommended for various kinds of 
work connected with the maintenance and use of 
ancient monuments. It would puzzle the best of us to 
make such a list, one which we would trust without 
reservation in the hands of others. Certain omissions are 
conspicuous, and many would on no account recommend 
some firms which are included in the number. 

The book is good and useful, and, being the first, has 
the interest derived from a new venture, and also a longer 
past from which to draw than will be possible in future 
issues. A. R. Powys [A.]. 

NOTES ON RECENT FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

By GRAHAME B. Tusss [4.]. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright continues his brilliant series of 
papers—* In the Cause of Architecture ’’—in the Architectural 
Record for October. This chapter, the eighth, is headed 
** Sheet Metal and a Modern Instance,’’ and expresses the 
author’s idea of an ideal sky-scraper. In the building that 
he has imagined, all the weight is borne by internal concrete 
columns, from which the floors are cantilevered, the external 
walls being mere screens of glass and copper, the metal being 
factory-made units, two feet square. The interior is divided 
up, at will, by standardised movable screens. It may be 
recalled that it was assumed that this principle of construction 
was used for the ‘“‘ House of the Future ”’ at the Ideal Homes 
Exhibition this year. 

The Hotel Schroeder at Milwaukee is also described in this 
issue. ‘This is a very high building on the now conventional 
“ H ” hotel plan, with rooms (each with a bathroom) on either 
side of a central corridor, the upper stories being set back to 
conform to the Zoning Laws. ‘The ornamental details and 
decorations of the Public Rooms are interesting, and show 
strong influence of modern Continental work. A well docu- 
mented article on ‘‘ Colour in Early American Architecture,” 
illustrated by photographs and colour plates, by Mr. A. 
Lawrence Kocher, and Italian stonework, with detailed photos 
and measured drawings of well-known examples, are among 
the other contents of the same magazine. 

In the October number of Architecture, the third part of 
Mr. Lewis Mumford’s penetrating analysis of ‘‘ American 
Architecture To-day ”’ is printed, and shows still further 
evidence that the seeds of modernism are beginning to germi- 
nate in the United States, as well as in Europe. Among the 
illustrations in this number is a collection of photographs of 
arcades, with examples as far apart as Vicenza, Moreton 
Hampstead, Devon, and the United States. There is also a 
collection of thirteen New York shop-fronts that have been 
erected in the last few vears. 

The American Architect for the same month prints some 
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replies to a questionnaire sent to eminent architects, as to 
what they consider the ten finest Amecican buildings. Mr. 
Paul Cret’s list is as follows:—Independence Hall, Philadelphia; 
New York City Hall; The White House ; Boston Public 
Library ; University Club, New York; The Temple of the 
Scottish Rite ; The Guarantee Trust Building ; Pan-American 
Building ; Detroit News, and the Shelton Hotel. The editor 
prints a long letter from an artist (who shows signs of “‘ breaking 
out ” into modernism) who asks in vigorous language how 
many of the buildings included in any of the lists are truly 
American, and not mere foreign styles ‘‘ warmed up.” An 
example, but perhaps a justifiable one, of this adaptation of 
foreign style, is the Pacific South-west Exposition at Long 
Beach, by Hugh R. Davis. The climate of this part of 
California is almost identical with that of North Africa, and 
the architect has reproduced effectively the buildings of the 
Tunis district. The designing of this scheme, which covers 
60 acres, was something of a feat ; all the drawings were made 
in ten and a half weeks. The plans of a large country hotel, 
The Sedgefield Inn, North Carolina, are given, and according 
to the descriptive article that accompanies them, “‘ the general 
lounge and lobby have all the earmarks of an old English 
Baronial Hall brought up to the comfort and luxurious 
standard of the present day.” 

Among the Continental magazines, Byggekunst of Oslo, 
tor September, reproduces the plans and photographs of the 
very fine new Baths building at Torvgatens, and in 
Byggmiastaren of Stockholm, three German aerodromes are 
illustrated. Those at Leipzig and Liibeck are explained by 
models as well as plans, and that at Hamburg, which is partly 
built, by photographs. 

The Belgian paper L‘Emulation for August makes a feature 
of the important new Palais des Beaux Arts at Brussels, com- 
pleted from the designs of M. Victor Horta. ‘The construction 
of this building is of ferro-concrete, which lends unusual 
character to plans, but which is not, however, reflected in the 
exterior. The scheme includes galleries for sculpture and 
decorative art and other uses, with ample foyers and three 
halls for music, the largest seating 2,200 persons. In con- 
nection with these, there are_lecture, practice and meeting 
rooms, and a musical library. 

The German magazine, Wasmuths 
Baukunst, contains, as usual, much interesting matter, includ- 
ing a charming little octagonal village church at Prien am 
Chiemsee, and the beautiful Crematorium at Helsingfors, by 
Bertel Liljequist, which is set in a hemi-cycle formed by the 
curved walls of what seems to be a Campo Santo. There are 
also illustrated some good small houses from Holland, and a 
series of Mission Churches, from the primitive to the sophisti- 
cated, in many parts of the Tropics. 

Innen Dekoration for October gives plans and photographs 
of a terrace of concrete houses of original design, built on a 
steep bank leading down to the water at Zurich. The plan 
of each house is staggered, either to fit the site or to get the 
maximum of sunshine, and they have large windows and ample 
balconies. The interiors are characterised by great simplicity 
and by the absence of mouldings. They are, nevertheless, 
very effective. Another article deals with some good modern 
furniture of simple design, also from Zurich. 

Among the Spanish-speaking papers, the official Arquitectura 
of Madrid devotes most of its space to the Marquess Villora’s 
house at the Capital. This is of brick with metal casements 
and flat roofs, which are used as terraces, and the general effect 
hasa very “‘ modern ”’ flavour. The interior arrangements and 
fittings are fully up-to-date. Reviews of books and magazines 
of many countries take up a considerable amount of space ; 
most countries being represented, except England. Can this 
be that English societies and firms do not forward their publi- 
cations for review, or is there another reason ? 

El Arquitecto of Cuba deals with modernistic work, Dutch, 
German and French, in its July-August number. 
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ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE* 

The report of the Bridge House Estates Committee 
recommending the construction of a St. Paul’s Bridge with 
an altered northern approach was rejected by the Court of 
Common Council on Friday, 12 October, by 85 votes to 69. 

In the discussion, Sir Banister Fletcher denounced 
the scheme. He said that since 1911, when this scheme 
was first before the Court, the very ugly and terrible 
tunnels that would carry the viaduct had been dis- 
guised from view. One would have thought that 
the only way of showing people what was intended 
would have been by a model. To his mind, this bridge 
was not wanted. It had been called and would always 
be known as ‘ the unwanted bridge.” It would drive 
a wedge of traffic through the City with incalculable 
harm to the trade of the City. If they were to have a 
bridge it should be for City traffic only, like Southwark 
Bridge. This proposal would create a corridor for foreign 
through traffic right through the centre of the City. 
It was intended to attract north and south traffic. Some- 
body had said to him, “‘ I should have thought you would 
have paid north and south traffic to keep out of the City.” 

Town planning was common sense, and town planning 
authorities, the Ministry of Transport, and others had 
come to the conclusion that the principle of the by-pass 
should be put in operation. Small villages were being 
by-passed. The attempt to attract traffic to the east of 
St. Paul’s would create confusion, delay, chaos and noise. 
This traffic would meet the east and west traffic and one 
could not visualise the chaos that would obtain at the 
west end of Cheapside. In his opinion the proper way 
of relieving the north and south traffic was by way of 
Blackfriars Bridge. Why should the ratepayers be called 
upon to pay for a bridge that would do the City infinite 
harm ? 

There were zsthetic objections to the scheme. ‘There 
would be a line of viaduct starting from the other side 
of the river and ending at the west end of Cheapside. 
It was an appalling prospect they had to consider. The 
road was to be supported between the bridges by vaulted, 
dark tunnels. In the original scheme there were 50 
vaulted tunnels, and he supposed there must be 70 of 
them in the present scheme. Some of them were 40 ft. 
in height, and they were all 65 ft. in width. This would 
be right in the middle of the City, and it would cut the 
City in two. The area was only a small square mile. 
How could anybody contemplate such a monstrosity 
comstructed through the middle of it ? 

As to St. Paul’s, it was an Imperial building, dear 
to citizens all over the British Empire. When it was in 
danger a subscription amounting to £250,000 was sub- 
scribed for it by means of The Times. Anything relating 
to St. Paul’s must be very carefully considered. The 
chairman of the Bridge House Estates Committee could 
not say how far the foundations would go down in future 
buildings. Mr. Mervyn Macartney still thought that 
buildings with these foundations would draw the ,water 
off. It was likely that the deep foundations that would 
have to be dug to carry the viaducts would draw the water 
from St. Paul’s. What was the use of spending £250,000 
on the upper part of St. Paul’s and then doing something 
which ch might i injure the foundations ? 


. ~* Reprinted from The Times of 1 13 October 1 1928. 
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How did they know where vibration was going to 
end? We were still in the stage of infancy as regarded 
knowing what vibration was. When there were thousands 
more of two-ton lorries with practically no speed limit 
they would begin to know what vibration was. He was 
not prepared to say that vibration would not seriously 
affect St. Paul’s. It might not have done so hitherto, but 
that was all the experts had been able to say. He would 
say nothing about noise, which was already so great 
in the City as to make it almost impossible to keep windows 
open. In the almost sacred area of St. Paul’s they should 
not lightly introduce an increased stream of traffic and 
noise. ‘The scheme would spoil the approaches to St. 
Paul’s from Carmnon Street and Watling Street. He 
hoped the Council would vote solidly against the scheme, 
which had nothing to commend it. 


DURHAM CASTLE. 

The Bishop of Durham has issued a pamphlet setting 
out the nature and extent of the destruction threatening 
Durham Castle, which is in imminent danger of collapse. 
The Castle is built on a bed “* of made ground, sandy clay, 
broken free-stone and underlying shale,’ and this foun- 
dation is shifting, taking the building with it. Dr. Faber, 
the consulting engineer, reports that it is ‘‘ impossible 
to exaggerate the urgency. . .of underpinning and strength- 
ening the battlement wall on the west front, and no 
guarantee could be given by a competent engineer that 
the whole of this part may not collapse at amy moment.” 
It is estimated that at least £150,000 is required to ensure 
the safety of the whole Castle, and Dr. Faber is of opinion 
that if this amount were forthcoming, it could be made 
permanently safe. 

The raising of so large a sum is far beyond the power 
of the city of Durham or the University, which is legally 
responsible for the maintenance of the Castle; but 
Durham Castle, from its history, its architecture and the 
magnificence of its site, may justly claim to be regarded 
as a national possession, and it is to the nation at large 
that the Bishop’s appeal is addressed. ‘The Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, as far back as 1925 gave £100, 
and to-day about one half of the sum required to start 
operations on the west front has been raised. It is 
essential that this part of the work should be begun 
at once, but the Committee can do nothing until they have 
enough money to guarantee that the work of repair, once 
started, will not have to be stopped mid-way, but will 
be carried through to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Cheques payable to bearer and crossed a/c. Durham 
Castle Preservation Fund, should be sent to the Mansion 
House, London, E.C.4, the Bank of England, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C.2, or any of its Branches, Barclay’s 
Bank, 54, Lombard Street, E.C.3, or any of its Branches, 
or E. Ryder Richardson (Secretary and Treasurer) 
1, Brick Court, Temple, E.C.4. 


CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY, HANTS. 

Many members of the R.I.B.A. must have visited 
Christchurch at some time to view its famous church, 
which contains work of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, and are no doubt familiar with the 
beautiful country in the neighbourhood. Walking 
through the churchyard past the north side of the church 
and the Norman work of the north transept you come to a 
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spot called Paradise, which overlooks the mill stream and 
the River Avon and from where views may be obtained 
of Hengistbury Head with the Isle of Wight in the 
distance. In another direction you come to the Town 
Bridge, which spans the River Avon, and from there you 
see one of the most beautiful views in the south of Eng- 
land embracing the Norman building known as the 
Governor’s lodging—the remains of the Norman Castle, 
and the north side of the church. Adjoining the church- 
yard is an old house and garden called ‘‘ Church Hatch,” 
which has recently changed hands and there are definite, 
grounds for fearing that this property will be developed 
for building purposes. It is in the very centre of all that 
is of historical and archeological interest in Christchurch 
and this threat of development—if carried out—would 
destroy not only the view from the Town Bridge but also 
the peaceful surroundings of both church and churchyard. 
Asum of not less than £7,000 is required to purchase the 
property and provide a fund for its upkeep, which it 
is quite beyond the powers of the town to raise locally. 
A committee has been formed in the hope that the 
situation may be saved. It is understood an appeal 
for funds will shortly be issued—subscriptions to be paid 
to Lloyd’s Bank, Christchurch—and we most heartily 
commend such an appeal to the public for their generous 
support. It would indeed be disastrous if such a beauty 
spot as this should be destroyed by development for 
building. 


Correspondence 


ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Str,—There must be many art and _ architectural 
students whose work involves taking up residence in 
London and the consequent search for suitable quarters. 
To such I should like to recommend the home of the 
widow of a well-known artist in St. John’s Wood, where 
some eight young people are received who pay, I believe, 
50s. a week. The association of students possessing 
common interests in a congenial atmosphere should have 
attractions. I understand that there are at present two 
or three vacancies. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary R.I.B.A. ALAN E. Munsy [F.]. 


MR. ARTHUR CROW [F.]. 
Mr. Arthur Crow [F.] (Mem. Town Planning Inst.) 
was elected a Councillor of the Finsbury Borough 
Council on 1 November, for the West Finsbury Ward. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS. 

The Committee of the Leplay House Educational Tours 
Association have pleasure in announcing to those who are 
interested in historical and social studies that a group will 
be going to Lisbon during the Christmas vacation, under the 
leadership of Mr. Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President, 
the Town Planning Institute. Burgos, Madrid, and Toledo, 
and other places in Spain, are included in the itinerary. Furthe, 
Professor P. Geddes has again invited friends of Leplay House 
to go to Montpellier. A few days will be spent in visiting 
Avignon, Nimes and other places of interest. Mr. G. Morris, 
B.Sc., will lead the group. For full particulars apply to Miss 
Margaret Tatton, F.R.G.S., Leplay Hause, 65 Belgrave Road, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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Schools of Architecture 


SECOND 


SERIES 


III].—The Welsh School of Architecture 
BY W. S. PURCHON, M.A. [F]]. 


The Welsh School of Architecture at the Cardiff 
. Technical College is one of the youngest of the recognised 
Schools, having been opened on 22 March 1920. 

During 1920 it was granted recognition by the R.I.B.A. 
to the extent of exemption from the Intermediate Exami- 
nation, and in 1924 it was decreed that while final recogni- 
tion was not formally given to the School, those students 
who passed successfully through its five years’ full-time 
course would be granted exemption from the Final 
Examination of the R.I.B.A. as individuals, an advantage 
which led to the full grant of final recognition in 1928. 

When the School was started in 1920 it had the dis- 
advantage of lacking tradition, but it also had the freedom 
given by that lack. It was thus enabled to take stock of 
the position and, in as unbiased a manner as possible, to 
sort out what it felt to be most suitable for its purpose 
from the various courses which had been adopted by the 
older schools. In doing this not only was it untram- 
melled by its own customs, but by virtue of the nature of 
the Institution in which it was established it was but little 
fettered by existing regulations. 

That Institution—the Technical College, Cardiff— 
differs from many technical colleges in including a school 
of art as one of its departments, and the School of Archi- 
tecture was established in the technical college, not in or 
forming part of this school of art, but as an independent 
department or school of similar standing to that of the 
School of Art, the Department of Engineering and the 
Department of Technical Chemistry among others. 
These various departments and schools are undertaking 
full-time day wock of university standard, and the School 
of Architecture draws on them for assistance in certain 
parts of its work, and is, in that way, enabled to get exactly 
the kind of help it needs in those portions of its curriculum. 

Fortunately, from its earliest days this School of Archi- 
tecture saw clearly the great advantages to be derived 
from the full-time day course of five years’ duration. 
Such a course was laid down definitely at the start, and 
while slight modifications have been made in matters of 
detail as the School developed, the scheme originally put 
forward has been adhered to in the main, a new year’s 
course being added each session until at the end of the 
first five years the full scheme had been worked through 
and those of the original students who were successful in 
their school examinations were being exempted from the 
R.I.B.A. examinations. 

Arrangements were made by which pupils already in 
offices were enabled to attend part of the full-time course, 
and the Design Atelier was started in the evenings for the 
benefit of assistants, but these facilities were not allowed 
to interfere with the development of the full-time five 


years’ course. 


The School is modest in size, having at the present 
time 31 full-time students, but it is steadily growing. Its 
position in the fine group of civic buildings in Cathays 
Park is a great advantage to it. It may be pointed out 
here that the School of Architecture has recently moved 
into new accommodation, in which a definite attempt has 
been made to provide desks and other fittings carefully 
worked out to suit the special requirements of the students 
of architecture. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that it is a somewhat exclusive 
School, as its entrance age is higher than that of other post- 
secondary institutions in the country in which it is 
situated, and its fees are higher than those of the other 
departments in the Technical College and of the Arts 
Faculties of the four University Colleges in Wales, but, 
on the other hand, excellent maintenance scholarships are 
provided. 

Naturally this School has much in common with other 
schools which are providing five years’ full-time day 
courses, but in certain details of its work it differs from 
one or more of them. Of these details the following may 
be mentioned, but it should be noted that these are not 
necessarily considered as improvements on methods 
adopted elsewhere, but rather as being more suitable for 
the Cardiff scheme :— 

1. No alternative courses are provided. All students 
who wish to obtain the awards of this School must reach 
a pass standard in each of the subjects of the curriculum, 
though naturally some students reach a higher level in 
certain subjects than in others. 

2. There is a definite time-table adhered to as closely as 
possible throughout the year. No lecture course is given 
more than one period each week, and after the first year 
the lectures are confined as far as possible to Monday and 
Tuesday, leaving the rest of the week largely free for 
design and working drawings. 

3. A definite stand has been made against any attempt 
to obtain superficial results at the expense of genuine 
study. Each of the lecture courses has to be taken 
seriously, definite weekly work prepared for it, and each 
of them leads to definite terminal and sessional examina- 
tions. In this way it is hoped that a high standard is 
being reached in such necessary subjects as the calculations 
of structures, etc., apart from the presentation of their 
results in the form of working drawings. 

4. Architecture in its various aspects has been definitely 
accepted by the School as a subject of great cultural value, 
needing no addition of studies which have longer held the 
approval of educationists in order to give it respecta- 
bility. At the same time it has been found most helpful 
to include in the first year a “‘ General Reading Course.” 
Such a course was tried for some years in one of our 
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Universities, was looked upon as a brilliant experiment, 
but had to be abandoned as unworkable. In the Welsh 
School of Architecture it is fortunately workable, and each 
student must pass an examination in this course before 
receiving his certificate even if he has to read three or 
more different sets of books. ‘The results thus achieved 
are considered to be far better than would be obtained by 
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7. Theory of Design. —This subject is taken as 
follows :— 

Second Year.—Elements and Theory of Design. 

Third Year.—Theory of Design (jointly with Modern 
Architecture). 

8. Architectural Geometry.—A special first year course 
in this subject, including Shadows and Perspective, has 
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THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
COMMENDED DESIGN FOR ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE, 1927 
By J. B. Wride, A.R.I.B.A, (Honourable Mention, Soane Medallion 1927) 


the compulsory attendance at a course of lectures on 
such a subject as English. 

5. Memory Drawing.—Weekly tests in memory draw- 
ing have been found very useful in connection with the 
first year Architectural Drawing and first and second 
year Architectural History. 

6. The History of Architecture is taken as follows :— 

First Year.-—A general course including Ancient, 
Medieval and Renaissance Architecture. 

Second Year.—Italian Renaissance, French Renais- 
sance, English Medieval and Renaissance Architecture. 

Third Year—Modern Architecture (jointly with 
Theory of Design). 


been found very valuable. An attempt is made in this 
course to deal with difficult points such as volutes, 
entasis, vaulting, etc., before they arise in other courses. 

9. Architectural Construction—In this subject the 
students start from the beginning with the idea of con- 
structing a simple building. This work is co-ordinated 
as far as possible with the work in Design leading to the 
preparation of Working Drawings, and lectures in special 
problems are given from time to time. After the second 
year most of the architectural construction drawing is 
done in the form of ‘‘ Short Subjects.”’ 

10. Special courses for architects in Mechanics and 
Physics, Chemistry of Materials and Material Testing are 
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given by members of the staffs of the Departments of 
Mathematics, Industrial Chemistry and Engineering. 
Experts in the National Museum of Wales also give 
lectures to the architectural students on geology and 
botany as related to the stones and timbers used in build- 
ing work. In this way the architectural students obtain 
advantage of the knowledge and the attitude of mind of 
scientists with reference to problems in which they are 
interested without having to take extensive courses of 
lectures not specially adapted to the'r needs. 

11. Special day course for architects in modelling and 
drawing, including antique and life, are given in the 
School of Art, which, as has already been explained, is a 
parallel department in the same building. 

12. Calculations for Construction in Steel and Ferro- 
Concrete.—A course of calculations for architects is given 
in the second year and followed in the third vear by one in 
special calculations for ferro-concrete and structural steel. 
The latter course was originally given in the fourth year, 
but is now placed in the third year to enable fourth year 
students to deal with the application of these calculations 
to their working drawings. 

13. Design —The teaching of design is much on the 
lines adopted in certain other schools, being perhaps 
more conservative than some and less so than others. 

The following points may help to indicate in what 
respects it differs and in which it resembles the methods 
adopted elsewhere :— 

(a) Design is not taken in the first year. It is thought 
that this year is best spent in acquiring knowledge 
and skill in draughtsmanship. 

(6) No “‘compositions”’ are worked. It is felt that 
the composition of actual building forms can be 
started at once in the second year and that they 
are really more helpful. 

(c) Second and Third Year Design is based in the 
main on traditional methods. More latitude is 
given and expected to be taken in the fourth and 
fifth vears. 

(d) Comparatively small subjects are studied ficst, 
working up to somewhat larger ones in later years. 

(ec) An attempt is made to provide variety in Design 
problems, certain subjects requiring specia! atten- 
tion to planning, others in which particular em- 
phasis is laid on construction, while in some the 
elevational aspect is dominant. Occasional sub- 
jects are more or less archzological in type, fitting 
in with the course of historical lectures. ‘Two or 
three main subjects are worked each term. 

(f) Short Subjects.—These are set fortnightly, alter- 
nating with short subjects in constructional design, 
each being of one day’s duration. All students after 
the first year must work these subjects. Usually a 
different subject is set for the students of each 
vear, occasionally two or three years do the same 
subject, and rarely one subject is set for all vears. 

(g) A design jury, composed of the staff and three 
other architects, assesses the work. 

(h) Students are encouraged to enter for the 
R.I.B.A. prizes in Design and the Rome Scholar- 
ship in Architecture. 
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14. Working Drawings.—Certain design subjects are 


carried to the working drawing stage in each year of the 
course after the first. 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
DETAIL OF DESIGN FOR AN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
By Bryan Thomas, A.R.I.B.A. (Bossom Silver Medallis! 
and Certificate of Honourable Mention) 
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15. Sketching and Measuring.—Each student must pro- 
duce an adequate set of sketches and measured drawings 
before he is awarded a certificate. 

16. Town Planning.—A course of lectures in this subject 
is given to the fourth year students, partly by the Head 
of the School and partly byMr.T’..Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A. 
Each student must also prepare a town planning subject 
before the award of the diploma. 

17. Professional Practice.—A special course of lectures 
in this subject is given to fifth year students by a panel of 
lecturers, each lecturer specialising in a definite part of the 
subject. Students must also have at least six months’ 
practical experience before the award of the diploma. 

18. I'he School works in close touch with the South 
Wales Institute of Architects and with the R.I.B.A., 
the students being encouraged and expected to join 
both these Institutes as early as possible in their school 


career. 


LAW OF ANCIENT LIGHTS—SUBSTITUTED 
LIGHTS. 


Coutts AND Co. v. CHAS. TURNER AND SON, LTD. 
Chancery Division. Mr. Justice Eve, 25 July, 1928. 

The above action related to a disputed right of way and to 
the disputed right of the defendants to erect a screen obstruct- 
ing windows of the plaintiffs’ building which had been substi- 
tuted for certain old lights admittedly ancient, some 18 to 19 
years previous to the erection of the screen. 

An extract from the judgment in so far as it relates to the 
substituted lights is briefly reported in the Builder, 10 August. 
The following notes are made from the full text of the judgment : 

The plaintiffs’ case was that as the light entering the ancient 
openings was cut off entirely by the screen they were entitled 
to an injunction ordering its removal on the ground that a 
plaintiff is entitled to protect new windows by protecting a 
smaller number of ancient windows (vide Jones v. Tapling, etc.). 

The defence,which succeeded, was based upon the contention 
that the plaintiffs, with the screen up, enjoyed more light than 
they originally received through their ancient openings, or a 
fortiort through such parts of those openings which had sur- 
vived in rebuilding. 

As the great majority of buildings in towns consist of the re- 
building of older structures, generally involving the substitu- 
tion of windows larger and higher than the ancient openings, 
disputes frequently arise with regard to the exact legal rights of 
such new windows during the first 20 years of their existence. 
The legal authorities available have hitherto been by no means 
clear as to those rights, and vague law is the most prolific cause 
of vexatious and unnecessary litigation. Architects will doubt- 
less welcome the clear and unmistakable language in which the 
learned Judge decided points of importance with regard to 
which difference of opinion has previously been possible. 

_ It is satisfactory to note the words in which the Court re- 
jected the familiar argument that incorporation of only a small 
Proportion of the ancient openings in the new windows indi- 
cated an intention to abandon the ancient rights. The case was 
pre-eminently favourable to this somewhat thin argument fre- 
quently raised when new openings do not coincide with the old, 
in that none of the old windows, with the exception of a small 
opening in a stable, had been entirely incorporated. ‘This fact 
should enable the words of the judgment to be applied to any 
ordinary case. 
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The aim of the School is to provide, mainly for students 
living in Wales, a full five years’ course of systematic 
architectural education of such a type that the students 
who pass through the School will not only acquire the 
necessary knowledge and develop the necessary ability to 
enable them to practice as architects, but also such that 
they will have had their imagination stimulated and their 
thirst for exact knowledge and their enthusiasms aroused. 
It is also hoped that they will have been helped in some 
measure to realise the high responsibilities of those who so 
practice and the high standard of professional etiquette 
which is expected of them, and thus to become worthy 
members of the Royal Institute. A subsidiary aim of the 
School is that of helping to arouse among the people of 
Wales a keener interest in architecture and the allied arts 
and crafts, not only because of the important parts which 
these arts have played in the past, but also as necessities 
for a full life in the present day. 


“Then it is said in this case: when you look at what was 
done it is impossible to believe that the new windows were in- 
serted in the positions in which they are inserted for the purpose 
of incorporating the more or less small parts of the old windows, 
and seeing that this site stood empty for some seven or eight 
years, seeing that there was no notice put up that there were 
ancient lights which the plaintiffs were still asserting, and seeing 
that the incorporation does not include the entirety of any 
window save only a small opening in the stable, the proper con- 
clusion for the Court to draw from the conduct of the parties 
is that there was an abandonment of any right of light over the 
defendants’ premises in respect of these ancient lights. I cannot 
adopt that view. . . . I feel that . . . an experienced architect 
and surveyor arranging and plotting how a site would most 
advantageously be developed, would never have lost sight of the 
necessity of taking advantage of any possible gain which would 
accrue .. . by the retention of ancient lights. I cannot attri- 
bute to the architect or his clients any intention to abandon.” 

It is to be hoped that the effect of this decision will be that 
the time of the Courts will no longer be taken by arguments as 
to the exact amount of old lights which have been incorporated 
in new, in order to substantiate a plea of intentional abandon- 
ment. 

The second important point cited in this judgment relates to 
the position of claimants, who are merely distant reversioners. 
It is frequently argued that because the present value of the 
distant reversion is necessarily small, therefore the interest of a 
reversioner whose rent is secured by a long lease is therefore too 
trivial for the Courts to consider and that the dictum de 
minimis non curat lex should apply. In this case the Court 
held that although the reversion did not fall in for 60 years, and 
although the reversioners had not joined the lessees nor the 
occupiers, they had a right of action. 

The third and by far the most important point settled by this 
action is emphasised by the following words in the judgment : 
““ In determining whether the interposition of a building or a 
screen between the source of light and its ultimate destination 
is a nuisance, the Court must look at the destination and ascer- 
tain to what extent the light is depreciated by that which has 
been done and whether the light which still survives is sufficient 
for the ordinary enjoyment of the premises for the purpose for 
which they have been designed and for which they are being 
used.”’ The use of the word destination is, of course, all impor- 
tant in the case of substituted lights. Reference is made to 
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certain diagrams C, D and E, which are not described. These 
diagrams were the ordinary contoured plans showing the dis- 
position of good, adequate and inadequate light inside the pre- 
mises, 7.e. at the destination of the light under different con- 
ditions. C was such a contoured plan showing the extent to 
which the premises could be lit through such parts of the old 
windows as had been incorporated in the new with the old con- 
ditions of obstruction ; D was a contoured plan showing the 
lighting of the premises through the new windows with the old 
conditions of obstruction, and E showed the lighting of the 
premises through the new windows with the screen up. It 
should be noted that the accuracy of all these diagrams was 
agreed by the plaintiffs’ technical witnesses. 

The Court held that a claimant is entitled, but only entitled, 
so to restrict his neighbour’s building as to leave him with no 
worse light than he enjoyed through such portions of his ancient 
openings as he has incorporated in his new windows. As, there- 
fore, the light shown on diagram E with the screen up, was 
greater than the light shown on diagram C representing so 
much of the light through the ancient openings as had survived 
the operation of rebuilding, the action for injunction failed. A 
defendant should therefore be quite safe in assuming that the 
measure of a claimant’s rights is certainly not more than the 
light through the whole of his ancient openings. 

It has frequently been argued that any addition to an ancient 
light is in fact a new window, which cannot, as such, obtain 
rights for 20 vears; but this point has never before been 
embodied in any ad hoc decision. It has also been held 
in several cases that a claimant, when endeavouring to 
prove nuisance, /.e. an insufficiency of light, must give 
credit to light from all sources which he has an indefeasible 
right to defend. In this particular case one of the most 
important of his remaining sources of light was a skylight 
which could practically only be obstructed by the plaintiff. It 
should also be noted that between the issue of the writ and the 
hearing of the case, the whole of the plaintiffs’ windows had 
reached the necessary age of 20 years ; and that the plaintiff had 
therefore an indefeasible right to defend all of them. It is not 
quite clear that the decision of the Court would necessarily 
have been the same had the plaintiffs’ windows been, say, only 
10 years old at the date of hearing, and we must therefore await 
some further case dealing authoritatively with this condition, 
but it is usually assumed that inasmuch as new windows, or 
new portions of old windows, cannot be okstructed without 
obstructing the ancient openings, the former have, at least 
theoretically, indefeasible rights. In any czse the judgment 
goes very far in the direction of clearing up points which 
have hitherto been open to argument, and have therefore 
been conducive to litigation; or, at least, have rendered 
more difficult that agreement as to the respective rights of con- 
tending neighbours which enables architects to design within 
exact limits, rather than to design too ambitiously and subse- 
quently find their buildings mutilated. d 

Percy J. WALDRAM. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


By J. C. Shepherd and G. A. 
[Benn.] £3 3s. 


GARDENS AND DESIGN. 


Jellicoe. 40. Lond. 1927. 


MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING. 12, F. L. Griggs. 
16, William Walcot. Introds. by M. C. Salaman. 
ob. 40. Lond. 1926-27. [The Studio journal.] 5s. 
each. 


GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. By J. A. Gotch. 
2nd ed. 80. Lond. 1928. [Batsford.] 12s. 6d. 
NORMAN TYMPANA AND LINTELS. By C. E. 
Keyser. 2nd ed. 40. Lond. 1927. [Elliot Stock.] 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By T. D. Atkinson. 8th 
ed. 12mo. Lond. 1926. [Methuen.] 5s. 
PEEPS AT ARTS AND CRAFTS. By G. M. Hector. 12mo. 
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Lond, 1928. [A. and C. Black.] 
PRACTICAL MASONRY. By W. R. Purchase. 6th ed. 
abridged. 12mo. Lond. 1928. [Crosby Lockwood.j 5s, 


HOW TO APPRECIATE ARCHITECTURE. By Sir 
Banister Fletcher. Pam. la. 80. Lond. 1928. [Bats- 
ford.] Is. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR A HOSPITAL. By York and 
Sawyer, Architects. (Pencil Points Library of Specifica- 
tions.) 40. N. York 1927. [Pencil Points Press. 

THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. By M. Schede. Trans. 
by H. T. Price. Sq. 80. Lond. [192-]. [Batsford] 
. 6d. 

WORKING UP A BILL OF QUANTITIES. By A. J. 
Willis. r2mo. Lond. 1928. [Architectural Press.} 3s. 6d, 

MUDEJAR. By G. G. King. 12mo. Bryn Mawr, Penn, 
and Lond. 1927. [Bryn Mawr College and Longmans, 
Green.] 

SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA. Early architectural 
history of the Cathedral. By K. J. Conant. 40. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1926. {Harvard Univ. Press.] £1 1s. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Architectural competition. 
[Report and designs.] 40. n.p. [1927]. 

PRACTICAL DECORATION OF FURNITURE. By H. 
P. Shapland. Vol. III: applied metal work, covering 
with leather and textiles, lacquering and miscellaneous 
decorations. 40. Lond. 1927. [Benn.] 12s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING BUILDINGS. By P. L. 
Marks. 4thed. La.80. Lond. 1927. [Batsford.] £1 1s. 

LODGE OF ANTIQUITY. Records of the Lodge Original, 
No. 1, now the Lodge of Antiquity, No. 2. Vol. II, by 
Capt. C. W. Firebrace. Sm. 40. Priv. prin. 1926. 

ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. By R. Phené Spiers. 
5sthed. 40. Lond. [1926]. [Batsford.] 12s. 6d. 

PARALLEL OF THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Charles Normand. [Reprint.] 40. Lond. 1928. 
[Tiranti.] 6s. 

EXAMPLES OF SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. From 
the 12th to the 17th Century. National Art Survey of 
Scotland. Vol. III. Sm.fo. Edin. 1925. [Geo. Water- 
ston and Sons.] 

TRADITION AND MODERNITY IN PLASTERWORK., 
By Sir Lawrence Weaver. (Reprinted from the rchitec- 
tural Review.) Sm. 40. Lond. 1928. [G. Jackson and 
Sons, Ltd.] 7s. 6d. 

SUPERVISION OF BUILDING WORK, and the duties 
of a clerk of works. By J. Leaning. 3rd.ed. By H. J. 
Leaning. 12mo. Lond. 1928. [Batsford.] 5s. 

LONDON REBUILT, 1897-1927. By H. Clunn. 80, 
Lond. 1927. [John Murray.] 18s. 

EARLIER INHABITANTS OF LONDON. By F. G. 
Parsons. 80. Lond. 1927. [Cecil Palmer.] ros. 6d. 

LIFE IN REGENCY AND EARLY VICTORIAN TIMES. 

By E. Beresford Chancellor. La. 80. Lond. [1927]. 
[Batsford.] £1 5s. 

HISTORY OF ART. By J. Pijoan. 
2 vols. La. 80. Barcelona, 
S.A.] £2 per vol. 

ESTIMATING FOR PAINTERS’ AND DECORATORS’ 
WORK. By C. E. Oliver. 80. Lond. 1928. [Trade 
Papers Publ. Co.] 

RATING OF MACHINERY AND PLANT. By J. S. 
Henderson. 80. Lond. 1928. [Publishers of Rating 
and Income Tax.] 5s. 


Trans. by R. L. Roys. 
1927. [Salvat Editores, 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Allied Societies 


(The Attention of Members of the Allied Societies is specially called to the Notices on this page.) 


Notices 
SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
CENTRAL (CARDIFF) BRANCH. 

Particulars are given below of the Lecture Course by the 
South Wales Institute of Architects Central (Cardiff) Branch 
for the coming winter session :— 

22 November, 1928.—J. E. Barton, M.A. ‘‘ Art and Char- 
acter ’’? (Lantern Lecture). 

14 February, 1929.—Clough Williams-Ellis. 
arranged. 

[An account: of Mr, Purchon’s lecture cn ‘‘Architecture and 
Environment,” delivered on 25 October, will be found below 
under Reports.] 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Honan Scholarship—A "Travelling Scholarship of the 
value of £50, for one year, is open to Members of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society (Incorporated) under the age of thirty 
years (on 31 December 1929). 

The Scholarship for 1929 will be awarded for the best design 
submitted for the following subject :—An Open-Air Swimming 
Pool. 

The selected site is on the outskirts of a small and fashionable 
sea-side town, and lies between a wide roadway and the sea. 
The accommodation provided must include a swimming pool 
having a water surface area of about 1,000 square yards; 
dressing boxes for 100 men and 100 women, with lavatory 
accommodation ; seating for about 300 spectators round the 
pool ; and a room having a floor area of about 1,800 sup. feet, 
suitable for use as a tea-room and for dancing. In the building 
Administrative Offices should be provided. 

The following drawings are required : 

(a) Site plan showing layout to +; inch scale ; (4) two sec- 
tions through site to ~; inch scaie. The sections selected 
must illustrate the competitor’s solution of the problem as 
fully as possible. (c) Plans of Ground and other floors 
(if any) of the Main Building to +; inch scale. (@) Elevation 
of the fag¢ade facing the sea to +; inch scale. 

Full particulars will be sent on application to 

James S. BRAMWELL, Hon. Secretary. 


Title to be 


Reports 


ESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
West Essex CHAPTER. 

A most successful meeting of the Chapter was held on 
Friday, 19 October, when a representative gathering of 
members, students, and friends assembled at the Painter- 
Stainers’ Hall. Mr. T. M. Pritchard, Clerk to the Company, 
gave a short paper, from which something was learnt of the 
historical side of the painting crafts. 

The well-known and valuable banqueting plate of the 
Company, which had been used at the annual banquet on 
the previous evening, was on view, and it was to be regretted 
that more time was not available for explanation of the history 
of each piece, and of the small but interesting collection of 
paintings upon the walls. 

The company adjourned later to the Lloyds Shipping 
Buildings, which have been referred to by the London Press 
recently as one of the finest buildings erected in London 
during the last century. It is a matter of public regret that 
the papers touch so casually, if at all, upon the name of the 


architect, Sir Edwin Cooper. Sir Edwin, although very indis- 
posed, personally conducted the company over the buildings, 
explaining the working of the shipping insurance, and the 
meaning of the symbolic design throughout the buildings. 

The carving, by the Houghton brothers, was particularly 
admired, and a warm discussion followed as to the comparative 
merits of these buildings and those of the Port of London 
Authority, which it is hoped will be the subject of a visit by the 
Chapter later. 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


The first meeting of the session was held on Wednesday, 
10 October, at 6.15 p.m., when the President, Mr. Francis 
Jones, F.R. LB. A., gave his opening address. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Jones called attention to the steps that are 
now being taken to devise some means whereby architects 
practising in the more remote parts of the area of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects can be brought more closely into 
association with the Royal Institute, by the formation of some 
new organisation. He explained how meetings are being 
held, at the present time, with this object. He also directed 
attention to the excellent work now being done by the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England and expressed a hope 
that in some way it might be possible to assist the Council to 
render service in a variety of ways in this part of the country. 
Instances of the manner in which a body of the kind might 
deal with some of the problems arising in the area of the 
Society were given. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
(CARDIFF BRANCH) AND THE WELSH SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


An Exhibition of the testimonies of study for the R.I.B.A. 
Examinations was held on 11 October 1928 in the studios of 
the Welsh School of Architecture at the Technical College, 
Cardiff, and at the same time an interesting collection of archi- 
tectural photographs by Mr. Cyril Ellis, of London, was 
exhibited. The Exhibition, which was arranged jointly by 
the South Wales Institute of Architects (Cardiff Branch) and 
the Welsh School of Architecture was excellently attended by 
members of the architectural profession and other persons, 
both the drawings and the photographs arousing considerable 
interest. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
(CENTRAL BRANCH). 

Under the auspices of the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects (Central Branch) and the Institute of Builders (South 
Wales Branch) the first lecture of the session was given on 
Thursday, 25 October, at the Engineers’ Institute, Cardiff, by 
Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., head of the Welsh 
School of Architecture, Mr. I. J. Chorley, chairman of the 
South Wales Branch of the Institute of Builders, in the chair. 

Mr. Purchon took as his subject ‘‘ Architecture and Environ- 
ment,” dealing with the relationship of architecture to its 
surroundings, from the early days in Egypt until the present 
time. He showed that a certain architectural form may have a 
kind of beauty in itself but that its full beauty can only be 
seen when it is in its proper surroundings. Under this heading 
he showed how architecture has developed on lines suitable 
to its surroundings, climatic conditions having very obvious 
effects. He also showed how the nature of building material 
available had influenced architecture in the past. With regard 
to modern architecture, the lecturer showed that in recent 
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times the conditions of the environment have in many cases 
been overlooked, this being partly due to the possibility of 
introducing large varieties of building materials, given by 
the increased traffic facilities of modern times. The lecture: 
showed that houses are too often built in the country like a 
slice out of a dreary town street. He illustrated many 
examples of houses suitable for a country environment and 
other examples of houses more suitable for use in towns. 
Other examples he showed in some of our slums in which are 
to be found buildings unfit for any kind of environment. 
Large areas were also dealt with in many of our towns covered 
with houses which, besides being ugly and inefficient, in 
many ways neglected their environment in one special par- 
ticular, being planned without any regard to the points of the 
compass. Large tracts of badly designed houses were shown 
by the lecturer to be ruining beautiful environments and 
sprawling out from our towns. 

The latter part of Mr. Purchon’s lecture was concerned with 
the influence of architecture as a part of environment of the 
people and the need not only of able architects, but also of the 
co-operation of a sympathetic public. 

During the same day an Exhibition of R.I.B.A. and Rome 
Prize Drawings was held in the studios of the Welsh School of 
Architecture at the Cardiff Technical College, by arrangement 
with the R.I.B.A. and the South Wales Institute of Architects 
(Central Branch). 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
PRESIDENTIAL Appress BY Mr. C. M. Haprie.p [F.] 

AT THE OPENING MEETING, 18 OCTOBER. 


As one of those whose names were enrolled on the first list 
of members of the Society, at the time of its foundation more 
than forty years ago—in what now looks to us survivors a very 
remote and bygone age—I cannot but be impressed by the 
changes that have occurred, and by the evidence, as it seems 
to me, of progress—perhaps slow, and at times almost imper- 
ceptible—but on the whole constant, as a comparative study 
of conditions then and now makes plain. 

It is the habit of advancing years to look backward, and when 
I began to put down these few notes, my thoughts reverted 
straightway to an evening in the year 1887 and a scene in the 
Sheffield School of Art. Before me was the great Victorian 
painter Sir John Millais, presenting prizes to the successful 
students of the year, and in my ears there sounded a discussion, 
carried on in audib’e whispers behind me by two enthusiastic 
Sheffield architects, and the subject was the proposed founda- 
tion of this Society. its prospects and its programme. Let us 
try to recall as briefly as possible the position of architecture 
such as it then was in this district and, in varying degrees, 
throughout England. 

What were the conditions under which building was then 
being produced ? A small company of earnest and gifted men, 
striving amidst a welter of conflicting counsels, to keep the 
lamp alight—a rank and file composed of business men cf 
varying capacity, but for the most part, through lack of training 
and opportunity,without serious architectural aims or ambition ; 
and craftsmanship, without which architecture does not exist, 
laid prostrate under the tremendous avalanche of the industrial 
revolution. Resulting from all this public indifference, the 
invasion of the field of architecture by free-lances of every sort 
and kind. These and other factors tending to foster in the 
public mind an impression of the architect as a sort of non- 
technical purveyor of ornamental trimmings, in the phrase of 
the day—‘‘ mouldings, features and ornament.”’ 

In the forty years which have passed since then, and despite 
all which may be said to the contrary, a better position has been 
achieved. The rank and file of British architects, in ever 
growing numbers, consists now of trained and qualified men 
and women ; the standard of professional attainment rises year 
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by year under the stimulus of their increased numbers, 2nd the 
so-called eminent architect of Victorian days (eminent chiefly 
because of the isolation in which he flourished) is fast being 
relegated to the museum of extinct species. 

That there is indeed another side to such a picture we all 
know, for it is of the very essence of progress to create new 
problems and difficulties in its course, but for the moment | 
wish to dwell on the rosy side of the picture. Destructive 
criticism is always an easy task, but it is only by taking due 
account of such good as has been accomplished that we can 
hope to deal intelligently with our own shortcomings. And 
this is, moreover, a duty we owe to those immediate predecessors 
whose lot was cast in the conditions which I have tried to 
indicate. 'They realised that the evils of their day were only 
to be overcome by the weapon of education, and they shouldered 
the task, well knowing that their own reward would be a 
deferred one, the gratitude of posterity. It is to their wisdom 
and self-sacrifice that we owe so much of what is being achieved 
in our own time, and the still greater hopes which it seems 
reasonable to entertain for the future. And now let us look 
once more at the other side of the picture. 

What has to be said of the present state of architecture in 
this city of Sheffield in which the lot of most of us is cast? 
For a whole century expanding in wealth and importance, and 
ranking now as one of the great communities of the British 
Empire, it has, so far, made no contribution of first-class 
importance to civic architecture. This is not to say that no 
good modern architecture exists in Sheffield, but only that in 
its expansion into a great city civic architecture, properly so- 
called, has hitherto had no adequate expression. As evidence 
of this, the history of the Architectural School at this Univer- 
sity is conclusive, making as it does during the twenty years 
of its existence an altogether inadequate provision for a modern 
architectural training, which can only be explained by the want 
of local incentive to the best class of student seeking a career 
‘To investigate this phenomenon would take me beyond pres- 
ent limitations, but a proof by the method of odious comparison 
is available to those of you who had the opportunity last July of 
visiting the new buildings of Nottingham University. ‘To the 
authorities of the latter, an expenditure of upwards of half a 
million on the provision of a part only of their University 
seemed justifiable; here in Sheffield, when wealth was 
greater than it is now, it was thought essential to obtain the 
buildir.gs adequate for a complete University—speaking under 
correction—for less than a quarter of the above sum. Which 
of these standpoints is the right one, I leave to you to decide 
for yourselves. In view of these facts, whatever may be our 
feelings as ratepayers, I think we must be satisfied that the 
long-de'ayed building of the new Public Hall is at length 
definitely determined upon, for although its justification from 
an economical standpoint may be a matter of difference of 
opinion, we cannot but feel that the creation here of a civic 
building of monumental character must help to enlarge the 
local outlook, and to set up for the future a higher standard 
than that of the past, as well as to make of this city a place 
where great enterprises can be carried through in a great way. 

In the address of my predecessor two years ago, a reference 
was made to the Department of Architecture, which described 
in terms of studied moderation a state of things which could 
by no means be regarded as satisfactory. Since then important 
developments have taken place. Following a report from the 
Board of Architectural Education, the University authorities 
have had the future of the School under their consideration and 
they have felt justified in entering into a scheme for its fuller 
development under the control of a whole-time lecturer. The 
history of this School shows a record of sacrifice both on the 
part of the Society and the University authorities, for which 
we must hope the future will bring its reward. So far as we 
are concerned (as a small and by no means opulent body) we 
have hitherto been enabled to do our part by the generosity of 
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afew of our members, especially Mr. Gibbs, and however 
agreeable to them may have been the consciousness of having 
done so good a work, it is obvious that such a burden cannot 
be left any longer on a few individuals. The existence of a 
fully equipped and successful architectural school as an integral 
part of the Faculty of Arts of the University has an importance 
far beyond that of the actual training which it gives to those 
who have chosen architecture as a career. It is the only means 
which I can see of creating an intelligent public interest and 
understanding of architecture and of thus overcoming the 
prevailing apathy, and it is this belief alone (despite the 
inadequate response in the number of students) which has 
fortified the Society in facing the sacrifices and disappointments 
of the past, and has further influenced the present Council in 
responding to the call of the University for increased financial 
support in the immediate future. We have to get it somehow 
imbedded in the public consciousness that architecture is not 
a luxury, but a necessary public service, as the right ordering 
and utilisation of old and highly «led crafts which are 
essential to the carrying on of ever ife. 

In concluding my reference to ject, I wish to extend 
a word of welcome, on your beha.. 4 my own, to the new 
Head of the School—Mr. Welsh—and to assure him of our 
desire to do everything in our power to forward the success of 
his work here in Sheffield. 

Registration During the last two years the long-debated 
question of the legal registration of architects has emerged 
from the sheltered waters of professional criticism into the 
stormy sea of Parliamentary debate, with results which are 
known to you all, and in the light of which the references in the 
last Presidential Address have established a claim to be regarded 
as almost prophetic. In prosecuting the claim for legal regis- 
tration the R.I.B.A. is carrying out the settled policy of its 
Allied Societies, and of an overwhelming majority of its 
membership, and nothing could be more fantastic than the 
suggestion continually repeated during the Parliamentary 
debates, that it was an ambitious move for autocracy on the 
part of the R.I.B.A. As we all know, the R.I.B.A. refused for 
years to take it up, and it only ultimately did sc under the 
compelling pressure of its increasing membership. The demand 
for registration went forward hand in hand with the advance 
of education and the resulting increase in numbers and 
qualifications ; and whatever may have been our individual 
views in the past under conditions which no longer exist, it is 
now our plain duty, in the face of Parliament and the public, to 
show absolute unity of purpose and to give no support to any 
efforts to create division or to undermine the authority of our 
representative body in carrying out the mandate with which 
we ourselves have charged it and which is to achieve the 
unification of the entire profession. ‘To this end, we ought to 
do our best to ensure that every 1eputable architect, every 
qualified assistant, and every genuine student, within the area 
of our province, should be urged to apply for membership. 
The cherished right to criticise one’s representatives and to 
differ from their proposals is conditioned by the readiness to 
unite once the time for action has come ; no hearing, therefore, 
ought to be given to any organisation which, by opposing the 
policy of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies, is creating 
disunion and thereby weakening the common cause. ; 

R.1.B.A, Development.—Under the regulations now in force 
our Society enjoys permanent representation on the R.I.B.A. 
Council, as well as membership in the Allied Societies Confer- 
ence, a body whose importance seems likely to increase greatly 
in the immediate future. As time goes on there is no doubt 
that provincial architects, who have in the past been able to 
indulge in the easier task of criticism, will have to devote more 
time and thought to the administrative work of the profession. 
! am giving away no secrets when I tell you in the next 
few months important developments in the constitution of the 
Institute will claim your attention, and will make it clear that, 
however true it may have been in the past, that the conditions 
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and problems of provincial practice were not sufficiently under- 
stood in Conduit Street, the government of our chartered 
central body is now based on thoroughly representative lines, 
and if we do not in the future pull our weight in counsel and 
action, it will not be through the want of ample constitutional 
means todoso. ‘The difficulty we have to face is the inevitable 
increase of work which this implies, and the consequent calls 
on the time of busy men. Work of this kind has hitherto been 
of necessity voluntary, but at its present rate of increase it can 
no longer be performed by men with the cares of practice to 
attend to, and will call for the services of skilled whole-time 
workers. When one looks back on the long years of devoted 
and disinterested work done by our honorary secretaries, we 
must realise that we cannot rely on the continuance of such 
good luck, and that, under the conditions of to-day, volunteer 
wotk alone is no longer enough. 

Thanks to the support of the public and professional press, 
and with the aid of modern methods of publicity, the question 
of the spoliation of the countryside and of new suburban areas 
is in fact becoming a burning one. The pioneer work of the 
C.P.R.E. has resulted in rousing public interest in the trans- 
formation of rural England which has been in progress for 
some years, and which must inevitably continue, and your 
Council have willingly responded to their appeal for such lozal 
co-operation as it is in their power to afford. I am very pleased 
to note that our Vice-President, Mr. Buck, has been so public- 
spirited and self-sacrificing as to undertake the duties of secre- 
tary to the Society’s local panel. The fate of our once beautiful 
districts of Abbeydale and Ecclesall is enough to make one 
despair of the possibility of arresting further ravages in these 
parts. Denunciation and ridicule are easy enough, but how to 
restrain any individual vested with the lawful ownership of land 
from dealing with it in accordance with the prompting; of self- 
interest is a probem I cannot solve. ‘To confer legal powers 
on local authorities, especially in country districts and smaller 
towns where most of the mischief actual and potential now 
exists, is useless and foolish. All we can do, I suppose, is to go 
on pcinting out the moral by showing what has been done in 
those favoured places, few and far between, where enlighten- 
ment and public spirit have been given a chance. 


PUBLIC HEALTH CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION. 
A Public Health Congress and Exhibition will be held 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, from Monday, 
19 November, to Saturday, 24 November. A paper on 
‘* Housing ”’ will be read by Mr. E. D. Simon, ex-Lord 
Mayor of Manchester, and formerly Chairman of the 
Manchester Housing Committee, on Wednesday, 21 
November, at 11 a.m.; and on Friday, at 3 o’clock, Mr. 
R. H. P. Orde, Director of the Hospital and Medical 
Services of the British Red Cross Society, will read a 
paper on “ Hospitals.” A cordial invitation from the 
Congress Committee is conveyed to members of the Insti- 
tute to attend these sessions, and take part in the dis- 
cussions ; and tickets will be placed at the disposal of 
the Institute to distribute to members who wish to make 
use of them. 
COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL 
WALES. 

The newly-formed Council for the preservation of Rural 
Wales will be run on similar lines to the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. 

The inaugural meeting of the Welsh Council was held at 
the Royal Society of Arts on 21 May under the presidency of 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Boston. The Provisional Committee 
includes four architects, and there are representatives of 
Government Departments affecting Wales, literary, archzologi- 
cal and town-planning societies, and the National Museum. 
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Obituary 


WALLACE GILL. 

Mr. Wallace Gill, who died in Bath on 23 September, was a 
minor at the time of the death of his father, Mr. C. Elkington 
Gill, one of whose finest works is the western block of the 
Mineral Water Hospital. 

Mr. Elkington Gill had been a partner with Manners, the 
city architect, and the designer of the tower of St. James’s 
Church. Mr. Thomas Browne, who was Mr. Elkington 
Gill’s manager, carried on the business until Mr. Wallace Gill 
was old enough to enter the business, and as partners they 
carried on a wide practice in domestic and church work, and 
in alterations to business premises. After Mr. Browne's death, 
Mr. Percy Morris was for a time in partnership with Mr. 
Wallace Gill, who became an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in 
1879 and resigned in 1896. He retired from practice in 1909. 

Mr. Gill was a keen archzologist and historian, and had an 
unusual knowledge of heraldry. In his younger days he had 
been ona sketching tour with Sharpe, the author of the Parallels. 

Among a large number of local works carried out by the firm 
during a period of some 32 years were additions to the Mineral 
Water Hospital, the Widcombe Girls’ School, the Walcot 
Central Schools, the Bath Boating Compzny’s Station, Messrs. 
Colmer’s shop fronts in Union Street, Messrs. Evans and 
Owen’s premises in Bartlett Street, a group of shops at the 
Bear Flat, the Crown Inn in Bathwick Street, several houses 
in Cleveland Walk, St. Mary’s Vestry House, St. Luke’s 
Parish Room, St. John’s Parish Room, Bathwick, a large 
number of houses at Villa Fields for the Bathwick Estate, 
houses at St. Saviour’s Gardens, Walcot Church Hall, and 
flats in Grove Street. Amongst his church work in the city 
was the remodelling of the interior of St. Michael’s and the 
addition of parapet and pinnacles to Christ Church. 

The firm had also a large country practice. 

Mowsray A. GREEN [F.] 


GEORGE EDWARD KING. 

Mr. George Edward King died at Cossall, near Nottingham, 
at the age of 32. 

He was articled to Mr. E. R. Sutton, of Messrs. Sutton and 
Gregory, Bromley House, Nottingham, and joined the Army in 
1914. After the war, Messrs. Sutton and Gregory having 
dissolved partnership, he returned to Mr. Sutton’s office and 
became an Associate of the Institute in 1922. He then became 
chief assistant to Mr. W. R. Gleave, St. Peter’s Church Walk, 
Nottingham, and afterwards entered the office of Messrs. 
Bromley and Watkins, Prudential Buildings, Nottingham. 

At the beginning of this year he started in practice as an 
architect and surveyor at 44 Parliament Street, and showed 
promise of a very successful career. 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, THE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 

A Scholarship covering tuition fees and a maintenance 
grant of £40 per annum for three years at the Welsh School 
of Architecture at the Technical College, Cardiff, has been 
awarded to Mr. D. G. Thomas, 11 Carlton ‘Terrace, Troe- 
dyrhiw, Merthyr Tydfil. 

“These Scholarships, which are open to residents and non- 
residents of Cardiff, are awarded annually on the results 
of an examination of about the same standard as Matriculation 
in the following subjects : English; Mathematics ; a modein 
Language; Physics with Mecharics, or Chemistry, or 
Higher Mathematics; History or Geography. Candidates 
must satisfy the Head of the School of Architecture as to their 
ability in Elementary Drawing, or they may substitute an 
examination in this subject in lieu of one of the above-named 
subjects other than English and Mathematics. 
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Further particulars concerning these Scholarships will be sup- 
plied on application to Mr. W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A 
Head of the Welsh School of Architecture, The Teciinical 
College, Cardiff. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING To 

TAKE RECOGNISED SCHOOLS’ STUDENTS IN 
THEIR OFFICES. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that at the office of the 
R.I.B.A. two registers are kept: (1) containing the names 
of advanced students of recognised schools, and (2) 
containing the names of architects willing to take such 
students. 

The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 
up to the stage of the completion of their qualifications 
for exemption from the Final Examination ; one of the 
qualifications for exemption from the Final Examina- 
tion being twelve months’ experience in an office during 
the fourth and fifth years of the school course. 

The Council hope that general use will be made of the 
registers, and that as many architects as possible will 
place their names upon the register. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS. 


The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, or 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held 
at the R.I.B.A., London, on 1, 2, 3 May 1929. 

The closing date for receiving applications for admis- 
sion to the examinations, accompanied by the fee of 
£3 38., is 10 April 1929. 

Full particulars of the examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS. 

On Friday, 26 October 1928, at 8 p.m., the Schools 
Committee of the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation held a Conference of Teachers. ‘The Conference, 
which was attended by teachers in the schools of archi- 
tecture recognised by the R.I.B.A. for exemption from 
its examinations and by representatives of technical and 
art schools throughout the country, was addressed by 
Mr. Hope Bagenal, D.C.M., A.R.I.B.A., who took as his 
subject ‘‘ Good Scholarship in Modern Buildings.’’ The 
Chairman of the Schools Committee, Mr. Howard 
Robertson, F.R.I.B.A., presided. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bagenal’s paper an interesting 
discussion took place. 

The Conference subsequently inspected the Exhibition 
of Designs of Students exempted from the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination. 


DESIGN FOR AN AERODROME. 


It is desired to point out that in our issue of 13 October in 
the result of the R.I.B.A. Competition for the design of an 
aerodrome, it was wrongly stated that N. B. Hillier is a student 
of the Architectural Association School. Mr. Hillier is @ 
student of the School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
He was at the Architectural Association for the first three 
years of a course, but went to Liverpool in 1927. 
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R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS. 


During the period 19 June to 30 September 1928 the 
following have been registered as Probationers of the 
Rova! Institute :-— 

Bomanyt Beryonj1, Daver Hall, Warden Road, 
Bombay, India. 

Ayres : NORMAN, 105 Newport Road, Cardiff. 

BaMBER : STANLEY KeLway, 99 Baxter Avenue, Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex. 

Barker : WILLIAM, 15 Fountayne Street, Haxby Road, York. 

BarNes : JOHN Boortn, ‘‘ Ainsdale,’’ Ainsworth Road, Bury, 
Lancs. 

BaRRINGTON : ARTHUR EpwWarpb, 31 St. Matthews Road, 
Cotham, Bristol. 

Bearp : Roy WHITBREAD, 9 Carlisle Road, Birkdale, South- 

HERBERT BURMEISTER, 22 Bassett Road, 
W.10. 

BerstoN : WALLACE Epwarp Are LI, Oakleigh,’’ 8 Mundania 
Road, Honcr Oak, S.E.22. 

Bent : Ernest LANGLEY, 1 Burfield Street, Leicester. 

BeTHELL : GEORGE ALFRED, 106 Montpelier Road, Dunkirk, 
Nottingham. 

BirmoriA: Rustom PurrojsHaw, New Miistri Building, 
Near Municipality, Balaram Street, Grant Road, Bombay, 
India. 

HorMusjEE JAMSETJEE, 2nd Floor, ‘Talati 
Building, Khetwadi, Bombay, [:dia. 

Birp : GODFREY VERNON, 22 Thorney Court, Palace Gate, W.8. 

Bopie : WILLIAM GEORGE ROWNTREE, 32 Clifton Road, Aber- 
deen, N.B. 

Booty : Davin, 32 Mount Pleasant, unbridge Wells, Kent. 

Bornat : CHARLES, 165, Kings Road, N.W.1: 

BraDLEY: FRANK (JUNIOR), 27, Edenhail ‘Ay enue, Levens- 
hulme, Manchester. 

Branpt: JACK BERNARD, Oakbank, Church Stretton, Shrop- 
shire. 

CARNEGIE : JOHN DENOON, 137, Warrender Park Road, Edin- 
burgh. 

CaroE: ALBAN DouGLas RENDALL, 3 Great College Street, 
Westminster. 

Causton : THOMAS WILLIAM, 50 Cranbrook Road, Thernton 
Heath, Surrey. 

CHERRY: HERBERT LESLIE, 10 Melody Road, Wandsworth, 
S.W.18. 

COMBEN : STANLEY ALBERT: ‘‘ Dagmar House,’ Park Lane, 
Wembley, Middx. 

Cooper: Robert ErNest Woop, The Limes, Oxford Road, 
Gillingham, Kent. 

Coote: LioNEL FrRANciIs The Cottage, N Cottage, 
Gerrards Cross. 

Cormack: WILLIAM ARTHUR SMITH, “ Braemoray,’’ Lossie- 
mouth, Morayshire. 

CRAWFORD : PHEROZE, Sayeed Building, Grant Road, Bombay, 
India. 

CrowLey: Mary Beaumont, 33 Bridge Road, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts. 

Curzon : RussEL KEESING, 34 Pembridge Gardens, W.2. 

Darey : JOHN Percy, 91 Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone, E.11. 

DExTER : KENNETH Perry, 11 The Ridgeway, Chingford, E.4. 

DHoLoo: KarkHustoo RuTronji, 147 New Foras Road, Grant 
Road, Bombay, India. 

Dopps: James ANDERSON, Grangeville, Commercial Road, 
Sunderland. 

Drake: LinpszEy WEBSTER ALEXANDER THOMSON, 63A Lee 
Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 

Duncan : ARCHIBALD MCNEIL, 70 Butterburn Park, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. 

Eaton: THOMAS CHARLES RICHARD, 126 Crow Lane West, 
Newton-le-Willows. 

EpLEsToN : WILFRID EpGar, 13, Albert Road, Southport. 
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ELvIN : Haron, 7 Canvey Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ENGINEER : JEHANGIR Bomanyji, Dhun Building, Slater Road, 
Batliwalla Villa, Grant Road, Bombay, India. 

Eyes : Ropert Ernest, 7 Elspeth Road, Battersea, S.W.11. 

FeRMAUD : LAURENCE HAywarpb AvuGusTE, 48 Russell Gardens, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 

Fipcer: ALWYN GWILYM SHEPPARD, 38 High Street, Holy- 
well, North Wales. 

FINDLAY : GFORGE ANDERSON, 23 Kent Avenue, Jordanhill, 
N.B. 

Fow Ler : DonaLp ALEXANDER, 108 Church Street, Inverness. 

FRASER : RODERICK DONALD, c 0 Presslie, 68 Schoolhill, Aber- 
deen, N.B. 

GarBeETT : Epwarp, 68 Faskine Avenue, Airdrie, Scotland. 

Ger : HENRY GEORGE, 23 Plimsoll Road, Finsbury Park, N.4. 

GIBSON : DENIS HERBE RT, 20 High Street, Rhyl, Nort h Wales. 

GILLESPIE : DavID, 41 Towns Road, Rose Bay, Sydney, N.S.W. 

GOULDING : GEORGE Epwarp, “ The Ash,” Ashfield Road, 
Aigburth, Liverpool. 

GREEN: MAvrICE SYDNEY, Keydon Priory, Keydon Bois, 
Essex. 

GREENWOOD : Sypney, “ Hillcrest, 
Monton, Eccles. 

GRIFFITHS : LestiE MELVILLE, 46 Eleanor Road, Strat- 
ford, E.15. 

HaicGH: Martin WILLIAM, Cornerways,’’ Garden Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 

HayTON : MATTHEW, 99 Gilesgate, Durham City. 

HeskETH : EpWARD SMITH, 10 Knowsley Road, Southport, 
Lancs. 

Hitt: Donavp, “ Mydrim Villa,’’ Parry Road, Morriston, 
nr. Swansea. 

HINDMARCH : FREDERICK, 603 Welbeck Road, Walker, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

HoLWELL : ARTHUR, 22 Richmond Street, Hull. 

Howey: Ropert, 21 Denton Gardens, W. Benwell, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Hawthorn Avenue, 


INSTCNE : SIDNEY GEORGE, “‘ Burley,’’ Elm Hill, Ash, Surrey. 
IRVINE: ALEXANDER Murpocu, The ‘Rectory, Insch, Aberdeen- 
shire. 


JACKSON : FRANK, 13 Park Road, Blackburn, Lancs. 

JackKsSON : RuTH Knox, 40 Morningfield Road, Aberdeen, N.B. 

Jukes: Brian Heronden,’’ Cliddesden Road, 
Basingstoke, Hants. 

Kerr: FRANCIS ARCHIBALD, 137 Warrender Park Road, Edin- 
burgh. 

KELLY : JOHN Epwarp, “ Aro,”’ Cat Hill, New Barnet, Herts. 

KNIPE : Joun, 21 Poulton Square, Morecambe. 

Law: SIDNEY, 47 Crompton Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Lewis : JOHN, Oaklands,” Mountain Road, Caerphilly. 

Wii11aM Henry Foster, 14 Iddesleigh Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Linpsay : RoBert GAvAN, Cranford, Seafield Drive, Ayr, N.B. 

LOCHHEAD : JOHN BuRNET RussELL, Biskwood, Hamilton, N.B. 

Lovepay : ELIzABETH DoroTHY MAGDALENE, 16 Orsett 
Terrace, W.2. 

Mack.ey : Horace, 22 Park Road, Dovercourt, Essex. 

Ma.itows : Epwarp WILFRID Nassau, Biddenham, Bedford, 
Beds. 

MANSEL : JOHN WILLIAM Morton, Lammas, Esher, Surrey. 

Marrett: Eric Moore, 59 Woodstock Avenue, Golders 
Green, N.W.11. 

Maw : Zozé THEonporA, 35 College Crescent, Finchley, N.3. 

McGraw : ANDREW, Westburn, Burnbank, Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land. 

MEeEnHTA : JAGJIVANDAS KarsANpbas, 7 Church Street, Mazagon, 
Bombay No, 10, India. 

MICHALLAT: SIDNEY GABRIEL, 45 Penrith Crescent, Colne, 
Lancs. 

MurcHianp: Davin, Paveda,’”’ Croham Manor Road, 
Croydon. 
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Murray: Bruce HAypDEN RICHARDSON, Guanahani, 322, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

NEWTON : ERNEST ALBERT, 164 Oxford Road, Manchester. 

NORMANTON: Percy, Borough Surveyor’s Department, Town 
Hall, Dewsbury, Yorks. 

PARKINSON : JOSEPH LESLIE, 48 Dovedale Road, Mossley Hill, 
Liverpool. 

PaTTULLO: ANDREW WHITTON, The Hainin, Perth Road, 
Dundee, N.B. 

PeacocK : KENNETH JOHN ReNsHAw, “ Rhives,’’ Blackhall 
Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

PENMAN: LESLIE ROLAND, 7 Delaunays Road, Higher Crum- 
sll, Manchester. 

PEROWNE: LESLIE ARTHUR, 9 Cambridge Street, Edgware 
Road, W.2. 

PHILLIPSON : BEATRIX JANET, College House, Finchley, N.3. 

PitE : HUGH STANLEY, 130 Grove Road, Clapham Park, S.W.12. 

RAVEN : GEOFFREY, 44 First Avenue, East Dene, Rotherham. 

REAKES WILLIAM VINING, “‘ Evercreech,”’ Albany Avenue, 
Eccleston Park, near Prescot, Liverpool. 

REYNOLDS: PHILIP FLETCHER, 14 Woodland Terrace, Ply- 
mouth. 

RICHARDS : CHARLES ARTHUR, 56 Elmbourne Road, S.W.17. 

RicHarps : Ivor Francis Bassett, 46 Cyncoed Road, Penylan, 
Cardiff. 

RircHi£ : DUTHIE, 20 Rose Street, Aberdeen, N.B. 

Rosson : Ertc GRAHAM, 28 Lawrence Road, Southsea, Hants. 

RorFrey: Purr ALWYN WHELDAL, 46 Chartfield Avenue, 
Putney Hill, S.W.15. 

Rorr-MarRsSH: STANLEY GEORGE, Rosendale, Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

ROLFE : FRANK VERF, Long Acre, Ilsham Valley, Torquay. 

Roy: Donatp NorMAN, 2 Courtfield Crescent, Harrow, 
Middx. 

RussELL-WILLs : WILLIAM, 73 Campbell Road, Southsea. 

Samways: ERNesT GEORGE, c’o Mrs. John Patterson, 14th 
Road, Khar, Bombay 21, India. 

SAUNDERS: FRANK BERNARD, Post Office, Pinchbeck, nr. 
Spalding, Lincs. 

SavILL: ALEXANDER GorpDON, North Sycmonton House, 
Newbury. 

SavILLE: Harry Ernest, “ Silian Villa,"’ 24 Priory Avenue, 
Prittlewell, nr. Southend-on-Sea, Fssex. 

SKINNER: Russe_t THomaAs Francis, Toutley Hall, Woking- 
ham, Berks. 

SmitH: Harry Berritt Keset, 7 Beechwood ‘Terrace, 
Dundee. 

SmytH: LESLIE, 10 Castleton Terrace, Antrim Road, Belfast. 

SPEIGHT : SADIE, 52 Birch Lane, Rusholme, Manchester. 

STEWART : CeciL GRAHAM, “‘ Rockville,’’ Barnhill, Perth, N.B. 

TayLor : JosePH WILLIAM, 7 York Place, Scarborough. 

‘THORNTON : ALEXANDER WILLIAM, Whauphill West, Calder, 
N.B 

"TOLLEY REGINALD WILLIAM, Brunswick House, Basford, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

WAINWRIGHT : WILLIAM HeENry, Yew Tree Farm, Aston, 
Pipe Gate, Market Drayton, Salop. 

Westwoop : BryANn Percy, Nutfield, Heath Road, Weybridge. 

Witcockson : IAN DouGtas, 12 Tennyson Avenue, Chester- 
field, Derbyshire. 

Wicmsuurst : WILLIAM Epwarp, 50 St. Barnabas Road, 


Mitcham, Surrey. 
WuytTE : WILLIAM GEORGE, 91 Sunnyside Road, Aberdeen. 
Wer : Raout Linpsay DE, 22 Creswick Court, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 
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ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 


The following were elected as Students at the mecting 

of the Council held on 22 October 1928 : 

Baittiz: Ian, Falside House, Uddingston, Glasgow. 

BEDFORD: OLIVER HERBERT BURMEISTER, 22 Bassett Road, 
London, W.1o. 

BtisHop : JoHN WILLIAM, 42, Sandringham Road, Cardiff. 

Pocer: Rosin Cecit Duptey, Dial House, Park Sireet, 
Windsor, Berks. 

Bunyan : JAMEs, 42 Highfield Drive, Kelvindale, Glasgow. 

CaROE: ALBAN DovuGLas RENDALL, 3 Great College Street, 
S.W.1. 

Coote: LIoNeL FrANcis RussELi, The Cottage, North Park, 
Gerrards Cross. 

ForD : GEORGE, 29, Leigh Park Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

GREEN : MAvtrRICE SYDNEY, Theydon Priory, Theydon Bois, 
Essex. 

HENDERSON : Percy Piruig, 16 Thirlestane Lane, Edinburgh. 

JEWELL : ARTHUR Epwarp, 26 Syr David’s Avenue, Canton, 
Cardiff. 

JouNs : BERNARD WINTON, c’o Messrs. Slater and Mobeily, 
46 Berners Street, W.1. 

KeLLy: STANLEY WILSON, Greeba,’’ Woodville Avenue, 
Great Crosby, Liverpoo!. 

LLEWELLYN: GLyN Price, Bryn Awe!, Cymmer, Porth, 


Glam. 
Luke: Him Sav, London Central Y.M.C.A., Tottenham 


Court Road, W.C.1. 
MacDonaLp: JoHN WILLIAM, 6 Allan Drive, High Possil, 
Glasgow. 
MEHTA : JAGJIVANDAS KARSANDAS : 
No. 10, Mazagon, India. 
MeTCALFE: JOHN GEORGE, 36 Cedar Grove, Lodge Lane. 
Liverpool. 

MuHaATRE: Gajnau Bapoorao, Piroz Lodge, Shankershet 
Road, Bombay No. 7, India. 

MorrRISON : ELIZABETH, “‘ Ardgour,’’ 24 Belgrave Road, Cor- 
storphine, Edinburgh. 

Newton : ERNEST ALBERT, 164 Oxford Road, Manchester. 

Ross : Micuae., 36, Hurlingham Road, S.W.6. 

SHAw: MARION MITCHELL, Lynwood, St. Meddans Street, 
Troon, Ayrshire. 

SMITH : LeoNARD BEDDALL, 142 Lordship Road, N.16. 

SPEIGHT: SADIE, 52 Birch Lane, Rusholme, Manchester. 

THATCHER: CarL AuGust EmIL, 2 Bungalow, Alexandra 
Docks, Newport, Mon. 

THOMSON: NORMAN, 35 Clarendon Street, St. George's 
Cross, Glasgow, N.W. 

‘TURNBULL : Epwin, 17 Murieston Crescent, Edinburgh. 

TWENTYMAN : ALFRED RICHARD, Bilbrook Manor, Codsall, 
Staffs. 

Watson : LEsLIE KENYON, 6, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 


7 Church Street, Bombay, 


The following were elected as Students at the meeting 
of the Council held on 5 November 1928 :— 
HuGuHes, JOHN: School of Architecture, 
Liverpool, Liverpool. 

LesTER, FRANK: Greens Norton, nr. 
Northants. 

LINFIELD, Guy ReGInaLp: Bellcumba Lodge, St. Winefrides 
Road, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

WinsusH, Harry STEPHEN: 49, Bernard Street, Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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10 Vovember 1928 


Notices 


THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 

‘(he Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1925-29 will be held on Monday, 19 November 1928, at 
8 p.m. for the following purposes :— 

‘lo read the Minutes of the First General Meeting 
(Ordinary), held on Monday 5 November 1928; form- 
ally to admit members attending for the first time since 
their election. 

‘To read the following paper: ‘‘ The Palace of Knossos 
in the Light of Recent Reconstitutions.”’ by Sir Arthur J. 
Evans, D.Litt., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 

EXHIBITION OF BLACK AND WHITE AND 
COLOUR WORK BY MEMBERS OF THE R.1.B.A. 

‘This exhibition proved so successful that in response to 
many requests to extend the period, it has been decided to 
re-open the exhibition on Monday, 19 November, to 
Monday, 3 December inclusive. The exhibition will be 
open free from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturdays 5 p.m.). 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 

Suggestions have been received from time to time that 
a series of lectures on modern methods of practice should 
be arranged for the benefit of members who are practising 
architects, and the Council, on the recommendation of the 
Science Standing Committee, have agreed to hold a 
series of three lectures at the R.I.B.A. to test the position 
and ascertain if there is a real demand for them. 

The subject selected is ‘“‘ Party Walls, Contracts and 
Specifications,” and the lectures will be given by Mr. 
W. E. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., Barrister-at-Law. The 
first wes held on Thursdzy, 8 November, the second is 
arranged for Thursday, 22 November 1928, and the 
remaining one will be held on Thursday, 6 December, 
each commencing at 6.30 p.m. 

No charge will be made for admission, and members are 
cordially invited to attend. If the first series is successful 
and well attended, it is hoped to arrange a further 
series early in 1929 on “ The Strength of Materials.” 

THE USES OF HOME GROWN TIMBER. 

The attention of members is directed to the recently 
published Report on the Uses of Home Grown Timber, 
compiled by a Committee consisting of representatives of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Land Agents’ 
Society, the Federated Home Grown Timber Merchants’ 
Association, and the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (Forest Products Research Laboratory). 

Members who are interested in the matter can obtain a 
copy of the report on application to the SecretaryR.I.B.A. 

ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 4 February 
1929, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
$8 December 1928. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous 
of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars 
on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the 
clause under which they propose to apply for nomination. 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
3 DECEMBER 1928. 

An election of Members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting to be held on Monday, 3 December. 
The names and addresses of the Candidates (with the 
names of their proposers) found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified for membership according to the 
Charter and Bye-laws and recommended by them for 
election are as follows :— 

AS HON. FELLOW [1]. 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK, K.G., K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
G.C.M.G., 145 Piccadilly, W.1. Proposed by the Council. 


AS FELLOWS (27). 

ANDREWS : FRANCIS BauGu, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S [4. 1889], 
95 Colmore Row, Birmingham; The ‘Tainlands, 29 
Greenhil! Road, Moseley, Birmingham. Proposed by the 
Council. 

Bapcock: PauL [A. 1920), 33 Henrietta Street, Strand, 
W.C.2; Pharos, Fairmile Lane, Cobham, Surrey. Pro- 
posed by Herbert A. Welch, W. G. Wilson, and 'T. A. 
Lodge. 

Epwarps: Kenprick, M.Inst.C.E. 1926], 16 Donegall 
Square South, Belfast; The Leete, Hampton Park, 
Belfast. Proposed by James Lochhead, William Brown, 
and F. Willey. 

FisHER: Colonel STANLEY Howe, M.C. [4. 1914], 35 John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1; 77 East Sheen Avenue, 
5.W.14. Proposed by Robert G. Muir, J. Ernest 
Franck and T. H. Nowell Parr. 

Foccitrr : GerorGE Herserr [4. 1914], 3 Park Place, Leeds ; 
5 Springwood Road, Rawdon, near Leeds. Proposed by 
H.S. Chorley, Colonel Albert E. Kirk and Eric Morley. 

Hat._: Captain Montacu AsHLey [4. 1922], 3 Silver Street, 
Lincoln ; 3 Stonefield Avenue, Lincoln. Proposed by 
W. G. Watkins, Henry G. Gamble and Wilfrid Bond. 

Harrison: [A. 1914], 14 Richmond 
Terrace. Blackburn; Fern Bank, Dukes Brow, Black- 
burn. Proposed by Walter Stirrup, Arthur J. Hope and 
Joseph L. Hampson. 

HEBBLETHWAITE: BERNARD RoBINsON [A. 1913], Public 
Works Ministry, Cairo; Maison Amato, Giza Branch, 
Cairo. Proposed by A. G. R. Mackenzie and the Council. 

HERBERT: ALBERT [A. 1898], 18 Friar Lane, Leicester ; 
g8 Regent Road, Leicester. Proposed by H. V. Lan- 
chester, Edward T’. Allcock, and R. Stephen Ayling. 

Hirst: Henry Monracue [A. 1886], 36 Henleaze 
Gardens, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. Proposed by 
Sir George H. Oatley, C. H. Brodie and C. F. W. 
Dening. 

HorNIMAN: JOHN Henry [A. 1915], East Indian Railway 
House, Clive Street, Calcutta; 8 Mandeville Gardens, 
Ballygunj, Calcutta. Proposed by H. Foster King, 
Harold Sudlow, Bernard Matthews and P. W. Hathaway. 

Pike: CHARLES WILLIAM [A. 1922], Savernake House, 
Dorchester, Dorset. Proposed by Maxwell Ayrton, 
Horace Farquharson and Alner W. Hall. 

Pitre: RoBert WILLIAM [A 1921], 12 Carteret Street, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W.1 ; Altamont, West View Road, War- 
lingham, Surrey. Proposed by Beresford Pite, W. H. 
Bidlake and R. Mountford Pigott. 

SELWAY : Epwarp RALPH Dovuc tas [A. 1912],Windsor House, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 ; 37, Airedaile Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. Proposed by W. Gillbee 
Scott, W. E. Watson and Bernard W. H. Scott. 

SMITH: CHARLES BENJAMIN [A. 1909], 11 New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 ; 6 Lynmouth Road, Fortis Green, 
N.2. Proposed by A. S. R. Ley, G. Grey Wornum and 
F. E. Mennie. 

STILLMAN :: CeEcIL GeorGE [A. 1922], County Architect, East 
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Suffolk County Council, County Hall, Ipswich; 69 
Parkgate Road, Chester. Proposed by F. Anstead Browne, 
J. Arthur Smith and H. P. G. Maule. 

T’ayLon: WILLIAM JOHN [.4. 1921], 28 Queens Gate, Inver- 
ness ; Craigneish, Old Edinburgh Road, Inverness. Pro- 
posed by John Hinton Gall, J. A. O. Allan and Robt. G. 
Wilson, Junr. 

WILSDON : Percy THomas [4. 1919], 35-39 Maddox Street, 
W.1: Birchwood, Plough Lane, Purley, Surrey. Pro- 
posed by A. S. G. Butler, Sydney V. North and Herbert 
Shepherd. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination : 

Foster: THomMAsS BENJAMIN, 11 Pelham Place, 
Seaford, Sussex ; Wayfield, High Hurstwood, Uckfield, 
Sussex. Proposed by Walter H. Godfrey and the 
Council. 

GEESON : HERBERT LAMBERT, Box 165, Nairobi, 
Colony, East Africa. Proposed by the Council. 

Gorst : FRANK HERBERT, 7 Birley Street, Blackpool; 268 
Hornley. Road, Blackpool. Proposed by William B. 
Walton, Arthur Ashton and Frederic T. Waddington. 

GRIFFITH : GRONWY ROBERT, 2 Post Office Lane, Denbigh ; 
Yr Ardd, Denbigh. Proposed by Basil Oliver, F. H. 
Floyd and Henry J. Chetwood. 

Hastie: Epwarp, 10 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, 
W.1: Boyle Lodge, Thames Ditton, Surrey. Proposed 
by W. A. Forsyth, Frank M. Elgood and A. Edward 
Hughes. 

JENKIN : Captain ErNest EpwarpD Kemeys, 25 Queen Street, 
Exeter ; Foxholes Hill, Exmouth. Proposed by B. Priestley 
Shires, A. C. A. Norman and Percy Morris. 

SmiTH: RoLtaND INGLEBY, O.B.E., F.S.1., M.R.San.I., 
Ministry of Finance, Department of Works and Public 
Buildings, 113 Royal Avenue, Belfast; 57 Eglantine 
Avenue, Belfast. Proposed by Arnold Thornely, Sir 
R. J. Allison and Ralph Knott. 


And the foilowing Licentiates who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause 4 ¢ (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925: 

ADKIN : ALEXANDER GEORGE, The Chambers, Ilkley ; Oak- 
bridge House, Ilkley. Proposed by F. E. Pearce Edwards 
H.S. Chorley and R. Burns Dick. 

Jacques : JOHN Henry, 61 West Ham Lane, Stratford, E.15 ; 
54 Station Road, Loughton, Essex. Proposed by Horace 
White, R. C. Foster and the Council. 

AS ASSOCIATES (74). 

ALEXANDER : (Miss) ELLEN BAKER [Passed five years’ course at 
Manchester University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], ‘‘ Ridgefield,’ North Hill Road, 
Headingley, Leeds. Proposed by Harry S. Fairhurst, 
Percy S. Worthington and Francis Jones. 

ARMSTRONG : FREDERICK BERTRAM [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 37, Adelaide Crescent, Hove, Sussex. Pro- 
posed by Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton and 
Robert Atkinson. 

ASHFORD : ‘TOLSON Murray [Passed five years’ joint course 
at the Birmingham School of Architecture and the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Fina! Examina- 
tion after passing Examination :n Professional Practice], 
30 Fountain Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Proposed 
by Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson and J. Murray 
Easton. 

Barrorp THOMAS QuiNTUs [Final], 35 Royalist Road, Mos- 
man, Sydney, N.S.W. Proposed by Professor Alfred S. 
Hook, G. H. Godsell and Professor Leslie Wilkinson 


Kenya 


BENNETT : CHARLES GEORGE GORDON [Special], “‘ Parkhur: ¢,”’ 
46 Nelson Road, Crouch End, N.8. Proposed by Hugh 
Mackintosh, Wilfrid Travers and J. M. Sheppard. 

BERTRAM : WILLIAM RAYMOND Boyp [Passed five years’ course 
at the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], ‘‘ Ellangowan,”’ 13 Newlands Road, New- 
lands, Glasgow. Proposed by John Thomson, 'T. Harold 
Hughes and Nei! C. Duff. 

Bopige: WILLIAM GEORGE ROWNTREE [Passed five years’ course 
at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 32 Clifton Road, Aberdeen. Proposed 
by Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., J. A. O. Allan and J. Ross 
MeMillan. 

BRINTON : WILLIAM Ra.pH [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professiona! Practice], 
13 The Mall, S.W.14. Proposed by Howard Rotertson, 
E. H. Evans and C. H. James. 

Brown: Henry (Final), ‘‘ Craigdene,”’ 137, Park Road, 
Blackpool. Proposed by Halstead Best, Sir Banister 
Fletcher and Frederic T. Waddington. 

CasTLe: JAMES THoMas [Final], 26 High Street, Roehampton, 
S.W.15. Proposed by the Council. 

Coates: HaAroL_p JOHN [Final], 74 High Street, Highgate, 
N.6. Proposed by W. E. Watson, Edmund Wimperis and 
L. Rome Guthrie. 

Conway : JAME3 Simpson [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Queensgate South, London Road, Maidstone. 
Proposed by John Wittet, W. H. Robinson and _ the 
Council. 

CORDINER: ALBertT Dick [Final], Architects’ Department, 
H.M. Office of Works, Westminster, 5.W.1. Proposed by 
John Watson, David Salmond and Wm. B. Whitie. 

CoRDINER: ‘THOMAS SMITH [Final], 26 Midlothian Drive, 
Shawlands, Glasgow, $.1. Proposed by the Council. 

CORMACK : WILLIAM ARTHUR SMITH [Passed five years’ course 
at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Braemoray, Lossiemouth, Morayshire. 
Proposed by Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., J. A. O. Allan and 
J. Ross McMillan. 

CcwseER: BENJAMIN [Final], 14 Whitewell Crescent, Belfast. 
Proposed by N. Fitzsimons, 'T. W. Henry and Godfrey W. 
Ferguson. 

CroWE : GEORGE KENNETH, B.Arch.(‘Toronto) [Final], c, 0 The 
Bank of Montreal, 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. Proposed 
by Septimus Warwick, C. Ernest Elcock and F. Sutcliffe. 

DaLLAcHy : JOHN Eapir WapDDELL [Passed five years’ course 
at the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 7 Orr Square, Paisley. Proposed by 
John Keppie, John Watson and T’.. Harold Hughes. 

DavIDSON : ALEXANDER JOHN [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 21 Athol Street, Douglas, Isle of 
Man. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Duncan A. 
Campbell and Ernest Gee. 

Davies: Epwarp Fou kes [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Quarry Farm, Flint, N. Wales. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie and Robt. G. Wilson, Junr. 

Day: RONALD FREDERICK RICHARD [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
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Practice], ‘‘ Heatherhill,"’ Main Road, Sea Point, Cape 
Town. Proposed by Howard Robertson, J. Murray 
Easton and E. H. Evans. 

DickER: (Miss) ALMA JOSEPHINE [Passed five years’ course at 
the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 29 Wharton Street, Lloyd Square, W.C.1. 
Proposed by A. S. R. Ley, Geoffry Lucas and Robert W. 
Cable. 

Driver: SAMUEL ROLAND [Final], 20 Richmond Mount, 
Headingley, Leeds. Proposed by H. S. Chorley, T. 
Butler Wilson, and G. W. Atkinson. 

Drury : Henry Mytes Retry [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice] 
28 Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by 
Leslie Thomas Moore, W. H. Ansell and Howard 
Robertson. 

FowLeR : DONALD ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 108 Church Street, Inverness. Pio- 
posed by James B. Nicol, Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., and 
J.A.O. Allan. 

FRASER: RObERICK DONALD [Passed five years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 9, Ness Bank, Inverness. Proposed by 
James B. Nicol, Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., and J. A. O. 
Allan. 

Fry : FRANCIS STEPHEN [Final], 39, Walliscote Road, Weston- 
super-Mare. Proposed by C. F. W. Dening, Sir George 
H. Oatley and B. F. G. Wakefield. 

GARDINER: JAMES ANDREW, B.Arch. (Sydney), [Final], 89 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Proposed by Frank T. Verity, 
Sir John W. Simpson and Sir John J. Burnet, R.A. 

GARNETT : GEORGE STANCLIFFE [Final], 16 Alexandra Road, 
Ansdell, Lytham, Lancs. Proposed by Francis Jones, 
Percy S. Worthington and Isaac Taylor. 

Gray: (Miss) Syiv1a Cuarity [Passed five years’ course at 
University of London School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 50 Fitz George Avenue, W.14. 
Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, W. E. Riley 
and Ernest B. Glanfield. 

HAMILTON: JOHN Visick [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
The Vicarage, Windsor, Berks. Proposed by Maurice 
E. Webb, John Hunt and Charles Pickford. 

HARRINGTON : Denis EpMuUND [Final], 53 The Oval, Kenning- 
ton, S.E.11. Proposed by T. P. Bennett, Arthur J. 
Davis and Chas. H. Gage. 

HartrLey : WiLLiAM Davip [Final], ‘‘ Sunnyside,’’ Wexham, 
Slough, Bucks. Proposed by Sir John W. Simpson, 
Professor A. E. Richardson and W. E. Riley. 

Heat : RoBERT GARNETT [Passed five years’ course at Liverpool 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 112 Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. Proposed by 
Professor C. H. Reilly, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., and 
H. Percy Adams. 

Jackson : (Miss) RurH KNox [Passed five years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 40 Morningfield Road, Aberdeen. Pro- 
posed by Robert G. Wilson, Junr., A. Marshall Mackenzie 
and James B. Nicol. 

JorpaN : RoBert FURNEAUX [Passed five years’ joint course 

at the Birmingham School of Architecture and the 
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Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
5 Carpenter Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Proposed 
by George Drysdale, Howard Robertson and Edwin F. 
Reynolds. 

KERSHAW : FreD [Special], 8 Moorfield Avenue, Littleborough, 
Lancs. Proposed by J. W. Beaumont, W. 8S. Beaumont 
and Francis Jones. 

KinG : JoHN THOMSON [Passed five years’ course at the Glas- 
gow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
“Rokeby,”” Titwood Road, Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 
Proposed by T. Harold Hughes, Wm. B. Whitie and John 
Watson. 

Lee: JoHN W1L11AM [Final], 15 Christopher Street, Burley 
Road, Leeds. Proposed by H. S. Chorley, 'T’. Butler 
Wilson and G. W. Atkinson. 

Lewis : OWEN Gwynepp [Passed five years’ course at Liver- 
pool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Belle Vue, Portmadoc, N. Wales. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Edgar Quiggin and 
Ernest Gee. 

LLoyp : JOHN TREvoR [Passed five years’ course at the Univer- 
sity of London School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 9 South Side, Stamford Brook, W.6. 
Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, Arthur Stratton 
and Thos. Wallis. 

Lusspy : ARTHUR MILNER [Special], Daneshill, Heatherfield. 
Totley, Sheffield. Proposed by W. G. Buck, Charles 
Matthew Hadfield and Chas. B. Flockton. 

McCrea : WILLIAM [Passed five years’ course at the Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 10 
Bute Terrace, Strathbungo, Glasgow, S.1. Proposed by 
T. Harold Hughes, David B. Hutton and Thomas L. 
Taylor. 

McEwan : (Miss) MARGARET JEAN [Passed five years’ course 
at the Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 19 Elgin Terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow, 
W.1. Proposed by T. Harold Hughes, A. Lorne Campbell 
and Wm. B. Whit’e. 

McGratH : RayMonp [Special Exemption], Clare College, 
Cambridge. Proposed by Major Hubert C. Corlette, E. 
Stanley Hall and Theodore Fyfe. 

MacLean : ARCHIBALD, B.A.[Passed five years’ course at Man- 
chester University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 12 Manor Avenue, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. Proposed by Paul Ogden, Arthur J. Hope 
and John Swarbrick. 

Mrrams : DENNIS GEORGE [Passed five years’ course at Uni- 
versity of London School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 13 Adam Street, W.1. Proposed 
by Professor A. E. Richardson, Sir Herbert Baker and F. 
Halliwell Shann. 

Morrison : JAMES [Passed five years’ course at Robert Gor- 
don’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
95 Lonsdale Road, Barnes, 5.W.13. Proposed by A. G.R. 
Mackenzie, Herbert Wigglesworth and Thos. S. Tait. 

Mount : Epwarp Cyrit [Final], ‘‘ The Elms,’’ Guillett Lane, 
Kirby Muxloe, Leicester. Proposed by George Nott, 
William Keay and J. Stockdale Harrison. 

Owen : Atec. [Passed five years’ course at Liverpool Unt- 
versity School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
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Practice], ‘‘ Monmouth Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Edgar 
Quiggin and Ernest Gee. 

PARKER : CEcIL JAMEs [Final], 105 Noel Street, Nottingham. 
Proposed by A. Nelson Bromley, Alfred J. Thraves and 
John Woollatt. 

PEacocK: KENNETH JOHN RENSHAW [Final], ‘ Rhives,” 
Blackhall Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, George Grey Wornum and J. J. Joass. 

Rasy : LAURENCE [Final], 54 Forest View, Brierfield, Lancs. 
Proposed by the Council. 

RANDLE : FREDERIC LIONEL [Final], 76 Vicarage Road, Smeth- 
wick, Staffs. Proposed by George Drysdale, Edwin F. 
Reynolds and W. Alexander Harvey. 

RicGc : (Miss) Mary Frepa [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Fina! Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
‘The Cottage, Lower Green Road, Esher, Surrey. Pro 
posed by Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton and 
Robert Atkinson. 

Rircuie : Dutute [Passed five years’ course at Robert Gordon’s 
Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 20 
Rose Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by J. A. O. Allan, 
Robert G. Wilson, Junr., and William E. Gauld. 

RossBiE : Henry PEARCE [Passed five years’ course at the Glas- 
gow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professiona] 
Practice], ‘‘ Viewmount,”? Wormit-on-T'ay. Proposed by 
Wm. B. Whitie, John Watson and J. Donald Mills. 

Smart: GeorcGE [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
c/o Messrs. Palmer and Turner, Shanghai, China. Pro- 
posed by Frank T. Verity, Howard Robertson and Robert 
Atkinson. 

SMITH : MEREDITH SAPHIR [Final], c o Y.M.C.A., 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City, U.S.A. Proposed by Professor 
A. E. Richardson, Major Hubert C. Corlette and T. J. 
Rushton. 

SmitH : STANLEY HAROLD [Final], 240 Lavender Hill, Enfield 
N., Middlesex. Proposed by ‘IT’. P. Bennett, Chas. J. 
Mole and David ‘Thomson. 

STANLEY : (Miss) THEODORA CHRISTINE [Passed five years’ 
course at the Architectural Association. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 30 Palace Court, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 
Proposed by Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson and 
Fred Kempster. 

SUNTER: JOHN Ernest [Final], 16 Vicarage Road, Chester. 
Proposed by Hastwell Grayson and the Council. 

SUTCLIFFE : GORDON [Final], ‘‘ Clairvue,’’ Hengistbury Road, 
Southbourne, Hants. Proposed by John Bradshaw Gass, 
Arthur J. Hope and Henry R. Collins. 

'TRUBSHAWE : WoLsTAN Vyvyan, M.A. [Passed five years’ 
course at the Architectural Association. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 14 Turner Drive, N.W.11. Proposed 
by Howard Robertson, W. B. Simpson and Edmund 
Wimperis. 

Tun : Tua, B.Sc. (Rangoon) [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professiona! Practice}, 
40 Park Road, Tower Lane, Rangoon. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson and E. H. Evans. 

Varcor : Leo CyriL FRANcIs [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
61 Millmount Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. Proposed 
by Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson and J. Murray 
Easton. 
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WALKER : STANSFIELD 'THOMas, B.A. [Passed five years’ joint 
course at the Cambridge University School of Architecture 
and the Architectural Association. Exempted from } inal 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 14 Ovington Street, S.W.3. Proposed by 
Charles Holden, H. Percy Adams and Lionel G. Pearson, 

WARREN : GEORGE PEARSON [Final], 46 Delph Lane, Leeds. 
Proposed by T. Butler Wilson, Colonel Albert E. Sirk 
and Victor Bain. 

WILKINSON : (Miss) Mary Leonora [Passed five years’ course 
at the Architectural Association. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], The Rectory, Melcombe-Bingham, Dorchester, 
Dorset. Proposed by Howard Robertson, J. Muriay 
Easton and Robert Atkinson. 

WILLIAMS : Davin JOHN [Passed five vears’ course at the 
‘Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted from Fina! Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
34 Gynor Place, Ynyshir, Glam. Proposed by D. Pugh- 
Jones, Percy Thomas and T. Alwyn Lloyd. 

WILLIAMS : LAURENCE PauL [Passed five vears’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
35 Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.6. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, J. Murray Easton and the Council. 

WILson : JAMES GILcurist [Final], Shrublands,” 
Birchington, Kent. Proposed by A. 5S. R. Ley, Louis de 
Soissons and Robert Atkinson. 

Woop: RoLanp [Special], 17 Bishops Road, Benwell, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Proposed by W. W. Tasker, Thomas R. 
Milburn and F. N. Weightman. 

WoopuovuseE : Husert OLtyettr [Special], Commercial Bank 
of Australia, Ltd., 17 Moorgate, E.C.2. Proposed by 
Maurice E. Webb, George Drysdale and Charles Pickford. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES [6]. 

CHANCELLOR: Epwin Beresrorp, M.A. (Oxon), 
F.R.Hist.Soc., 23 Cadogan Gardens, 5.W.3. 
by the Council. 

CRESWELL Captain ‘THOMAs, 
Associate Surveyors’ Institution, F.R. San. Inst., 
3 Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C.4. Proposed by H. D. 
Searles-Wood, Henry M. Fletcher and Major Hubert C. 
Corlette. 

HANNEFORD-SMITH: WILLIAM, F.R.S.E. 
3 The Avenue, Gravesend, Kent. 
Counci . 

MacCoi.: DuGaLp SuTHERLAND, M.A. (Lond.), 
(Glasgow), Litt.D. (Oxon), Fellow of University College, 
London, 51 Hampstead Way, N.W.11. Proposed by the 
Council. 

Ross: THomas Henry, M.A., Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., Hon. 
Canon and Canon Precentor of Leicester Cathedral. 
Patron and Rector of Church Langton. Church Langton 
Rectory, Market Harborough. Proposed by the Council. 

Ware: Mayor-GENERAL SiR FABIAN ARTHUR GOULSTONE, 
KECVG., ES: C.B., C.M.G., The Dial Cottage, 
Amberley, Gloucestershire. Proposed by the Council. 


F.S.A., 


Proposed 


Barrister-at-Law, 


Assoc. Inst.C.E,, 
Proposed by the 


AS HON. CORR. MEMBERS [3]. 


HeENpRIK Perrus, Dr., h.c., Universities of 
Groningen, Delft, Zurich and Vienna. ‘The Hague. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 

GARNIER : Tony, Architecte en chef du Gouvernement, 33 
Cours Gambetta a Lyon, France. Proposed by the 
Council. 

Directeur Général des Beaux Arts, Membre 
de l'Institut, 15 Rue de la Pompe, Paris. Proposed by 
the Council. 
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Competitions 


BAND PAVILION COMPETITION, 
DOVERCOURT. 


Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of its Allied Societies must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 


COMPETITION FOR THE COLUMBUS 
MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE. 


A copy of the report containing complete details of 
the conditions governing the above competition has been 
received in the R.I.B.A. Library. Members who desire 
to enter the competition are required to fill up a regis- 
tration form and return it to the Pan American Union, 
Washington. A number of forms are being sent to the 
R.I.B.A., and can be obtained from the Secretary as soon 
as they are received. Preliminary details of the com- 
petition were published in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, 14 July 
1928. 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, ART 
GALLERY, 


Competition for an Art Gallery to be erected in Christ- 
church, New Zealand, under the R. E. McDougall gift. 

Amount to be expended—£25,000. 

Competition in two stages :— 

1st Stage-—Pencil sketches from which will be selected 
by the Assessor three designs, each of the authors to 
receive £100 honorarium. 

2nd Stage.-—The authors of the three selected designs 
to compete and the one adjudged the winner by the Jury 
of Award will be employed as Architect. 

Open to all architects on the Register of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and all affiliated Institu- 
tions. 

Assessor : Mr. S. Hurst Seager, C.B.E., F.R.1I.B.A. 

Jury of Award : The Donor; the Rev. J. K. Archer 
(who is at present the Mayor of Christchurch) ; Mr. R. 
Wallwork, Director of the Canterbury College School of 
Art, Christchurch (and at present the President of the 
Canterbury Society of Arts) ; and the Assessor. 

Date for Questions : 12 October 1928. 

Delivery of Plans : 13 February 1929. 

Conditions to be obtained from the Office of the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, The Strand, London, 
or from J. S. Neville, Esq., Town Clerk, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 


R.I.B.A. COMPETITION FOR A DESIGN FOR A 
GARAGE IN THE THEATRE AREA OF LONDON. 


The conditions for the R.I.B.A. Competition for the 
Design of a Garage in the theatre area of London, the 
prize money for which has been presented by Mr. H. S. 
Horne, of 74, Park Street, London, W.1, have now been 
issued and copies may be obtained free by intending com- 
petitors on application to the office of the R.I.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, London, W.r. 


COMPETITIONS 43 


‘The competition is open to architects and students of 
architecture of British nationality. 

The first prize is a sum of £350, and in addition £140 
will be divided at the discretion of the assessors between 
competitors whose designs are considered especially 
meritorious. 

The attention of the Assessors has been called to refer- 
ences in the press to the R.I.B.A. Competition for a 
Design for a Garage in the Theatre area of London. 

The Assessors wish to point out :-— 

(1) That the whole competition is hypothetical. 

(2) That there is no intention on the part of the 
R.I.B.A. to convey the impression that the building will 
be executed. 

(3) That the designs and drawings will remain the 
property of the competitors. 

The site is purposely left indefinite so as to give full 
scope for new ideas on this interesting subject. 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND MARKET 
HALL, ELLESMERE PORT. 

The Urban District Council of Ellesmere Port and Whitby 
invite architects to submit designs in competition for the 
Municipal Buildings and Market Hall proposed to be erected 
on a site in Whitby Road, Ellesmere Port. 

Assessor: Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.]. 

Premiums: £100, £75 and £50. 

Last day for sending in designs, 15 January 1929. 

Last day for questions, 8 November 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Ellesmere Port, 
by depositing £1 1s. 


Members’ Column 


MESSRS. JOHN D. CL —— AND WORSFIELD. 

Mr. Joun D. Crarke, F.R.1.B.A., of 25 Hyde Gardens, East- 
bourne, has taken into Partnership Mr. ay F. de P. Worsfield of 
Lewes, and in future the business of Architects and Surveyors will 
be carried on as before at 25 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne, under the 
style of Messrs. John D. Clarke and Worsfield. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

F.R.I.B.A. (age 50) seeks Partnership in a London old-established 
practice that is dormant but has possibilities. Willing to start on a 
temporary arrangement.—Apply Box 5118, c/o The Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.I.B.A. with wide experience in Domestic, Public, Factory and 
Town Planning work desires Partnership or appointment with such 
in view. Highest recommendations. Small capital available-—Apply 
Box 1610, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A.,9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1. 

ASSOCIATE wants to purchase a share in well established firm, to 
yield a return of approximately £500 per annum.—Apply Box 1810, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIP required in London or Kent district by A.R.I.B.A. 
with wide and exceptional experience as designer and detailer of 
high class Domestic, Bank and Office buildings. Highest references. 
Apply Box No. 1128 co The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1 

PRACTICE OR PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

MEMBER (age 41), 18 years in practice, which is at present dormant, 
desires to purchase genuine, well-established practice or partnership 
with firm of standing. South Coast or West of England preferred.— 
Apply Box 2598, c,o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

F.R.I.B.A. has large light room to let, Gray’s Inn: share of 
assistant for typing and tracing, etc., can be arranged.—Apply 
Box 2010, c/o The Secretary R.1.B.A., g Conduit Street, London, 
W.1. 
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ARCHITECT with one large office, Gray’s Inn district, is prepared to 
share same with services of typist at half cost.—Apply Box 5169, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

AssociATE of the Institute, with offices in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
has fine large room to let, with service attendance for entrance, etc. 
Would suit provincial firm requiring London office admirably. 
Open to discuss conditions with suitable applicant, who must be a 
principal and member of the Institute.—Apply Box 6628, c/o The 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

FELLow of the Institute, with a West-end office, having a room to 
spare, desires to meet another Architect with a view to sharing 
accommodation and running expenses.—Apply Box 7474, c/o The 
Secretary R.I1.B.A., Conduit Street, London, 

¥.R.J.B.A., with an office in the West End, desires to meet another 
Architect with a view to sharing accommodation and running 
expenses.—Applv Box 2118, c/o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

TRADE CATALOGUES. 

Wittram J. Werry [4.], having been appointed Lecturer in 
the Schoo! of Building of the Brighton Technical College, would 
be glad to receive Manufacturers’ Catalogues and particulars of new 
materials and inventions likely to be of interest to Building Students, 
at his new address, 29 Kimberley Road, Preston, Brighton, Sussex. 

FOR SALE. 

SEVENTEEN volumes of the Building Nezs for sale, well bound, 
from 1887 to 1895. What offers ? Share carriage.—Reply Box 5393, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Minutes 


SESSION 1928-29. 

At the Opening General Meeting [Ordinary of the Session 
1928-29, held on Monday, 5 November 1928, at 8.30 p.m. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 60 Fellows (including 22 
Members of Council), 24 Associates (including 1 Member of 
Council), 6 Licentiates (including 1 Member of Council), 
3 Hon. Associates, 1 Retired Fellow, and a large number of 
visitors. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
18 June 1928 having been published in the JOURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The President announced the decease of Sir Frank Dicksee, 
K.C.V.O., P.R.A., Hon. Fellow R.I.B.A. 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for his 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sym- 
pathy and condolence be conveyed to his relatives. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
election were formally admitted by the President : 

Walter Alexander [1.]. 
Albert Lawrence Farman [4.]. 

The President announced that by a resolution of the Council 
the following Licentiate had been suspended from Membership 
for a period of twelve months :—Mr. William Leah. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the various classes of membership the candi- 
dates whose names are published in this issue of the JoURNAI 
for election on 3 December. 

The President delivered the inaugural address of the 
Session. 

On the motion of Sir Gregory Foster, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of London, seconded by the Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, D.D., Dean of Manchester, a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address was passed by acclamation. 

The President briefly expressed his acknowledgments. 

The President presented the R.I.B.A. London Architecture 
Medal and Diploma, 1927, to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Hon. 
D.Litt., R.A., F.R.1I.B.A., for his building, Chester House, in 
Clarendon Place, W. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott expressed his thanks. 

Mr. J. W. Falkner, representing Messrs. Falkner and Sons, 
the builders of Chester House, having spoken, the proceedings 
closed at 9.55 p.m. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE A.B.S. OPTIONAL POLICY. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers an attractive 
“Ten Years Optional Policy ”’ particularly designed to 
interest the young architect. ‘The special feature of the 
policy is that it avoids the necessity of a decision at the 
outset as to the ultimate form and amount of the policy, 

For the first ten years under this scheme, the full sum 
assured is payable in the event of death, the premium 
payable being less than that for an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance. If death should occur during 
the first ten years, the return in cash is very large com- 
pared with the amount of the premiums paid. 

For example, in the case of a man aged thirty a policy 
for £1,000 can be obtained for a quarterly deposit of 
£5 12s. 11d. (or annually £21 1os.). 

At the end of ten years the assured has the choice of 
one of the following four different forms of benefit :— 

1. The Policy may be continued at the same premium 
for the full amount assured as an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance for £1,000. 

2. The assurance may be continued at the same 
premium, as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance for a 
reduced amount, e.g., £766 maturing at age 65, £660 at 
age 60, or £542 at 55. 

3. The full amount assured, viz., £1,000, may be con- 
tinued as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance at an 
increased annual premium, e.g., £31 13s. 4d. payable at 
age 65, £39 5s. 10d. at 60, or £53 at 55. 

4. The payment of the premium may cease altogether 
and the policy be converted into a fully paid-up With- 
Profits Assurance, either Whole Life or Endowment, as 
desired. (Whole Life £331, Endowment {£270 at 65, 
£251 at 60, or £228 at 55.) 


Special ‘“‘ House Purchase ’’ Option.—If after five years 
the assured should require an advance towards the purchase 
of a house under the Architects’ Benevolent Society “‘ House 
Purchase Scheme ”’ (applicable only in Great Britain), the 
policy may be used as part of the collateral security for 
the loan. If this were done a considerable saving could 
be made. 

N.B.—Under options (1) to (4) the policy will be 
be entitled to share in profits declared in respect 
of the period after ten years, so that the figures 
quoted above will be considerably increased. 

It should be noted that, unlike ali other schemes of 
convertible assurance, the premiums are not increased 
when the change is made, unless an Endowment Assur- 
ance for the full amount of the policy is chosen, and, even 
then, no further medical examination is required. 

Piease write for particulars and special terms to the 
Secretary, Architects’ Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit 
Street, W. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates OF PUBLICATION.—1928: 24 November; 8, 22 
December. 1929: 12, 26 January; 9, 23 February ; 9, 23 
March ; 13, 27 April; 18 May; 1, 15, 29 June; 13 July; 
10 August ; 21 September ; 19 October. 
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